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LIBRARY if a room ina small 
town store gave me my first free 
look into the great world of 
thought. In my opinion, only two 
or three other elements of my boy- 
hood environment were so 
important and so fortunate, for 
someone of great discrimination 
and understanding had chosen those 
books. I do not see how, without 
that library, I ever should have 
found my way into the world of 
ideas. Therefore, I greatly believe 
in libraries. 


—ArTHUR E. MorGan, 


Chairman, Tennessee Valley Authority 
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Books on Inflation 


By GARFIELD V. COX 


Professor of Finance, University of Chicago 


HE term inflation is used in many 
ways. I shall use it to mean any 
rise in the commodity price level which 
does not spring from a reduction in the 
quantity of goods available for purchase. 
In other words, an inflationary rise in 
prices is due either to an increase in the 
quantity of money and checking deposits 
available or to an increase in the frequency 
with which available funds are spent, or 
to an increase in both the number of dol- 
lars and the frequency of their use. In 
any event, it takes an increase in total 
spending to produce inflation. A reduc- 
tion in the gold content of the dollar, 
therefore, would not in itself constitute 
inflation, for gold dollars are not in cir- 
culation. 

Proponents of inflation advocate it both 
as a means of stimulating business recovery 
and of doing justice in the relations of 
debtors and creditors. The argument for 
inflation as a means to business recovery 
runs as follows: Employment and produc- 
tion have declined because of an unfavor- 
able relation between business men’s an- 
ticipated costs and their expected selling 
prices. Unit costs decline much more 
slowly than selling prices. Wage rates, 
for example, resist reduction and thereby 
increase the incentive of business execu- 
tives to reduce the volume of employment. 





Delivered before the Business Libraries Section 
of the American Library Association at the Fifty-fifth 
Annual Conference. 


Business cannot revive until costs and sell- 
ing prices are again in favorable adjust- 
ment to one another. The process of cost 
reduction is so slow and is attended 
by so much unemployment and such 
widespread bankruptcy that it is better to 
restore workable cost-price relations by 
stimulating a rise of prices, in which the 
flexible prices which declined most sharply 
during the period of falling prices will 
be the ones to stage the largest recovery. 

As to the relations between debtors and 
creditors, advocates of inflation argue that 
the bulk of existing indebtedness was in- 
curred at approximately the average price 
level of the mid-1920’s, and that to require 
debtors to pay interest and principal with 
dollars far more valuable than those they 
borrowed imposes upon them an impos- 
sible, or at least an unjust, burden. Since 
there is no adequate machinery for prompt, 
universal, and equitable reduction of the 
debt and interest burdens, the price level 
at which the bulk of indebtedness was 
contracted should be restored. 

As to the best means of accomplishing 
inflation, opinions differ sharply. Some 
hold that a reduction in the gold content 
of the dollar would generate a prompt 
and adequate price rise. But since this 
factor can operate directly only to the 
extent that it raises dollar prices of things 
which we import and export, and since 
even this rise in import-export prices de- 
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pends upon other countries holding the 
gold value of their currencies steady, direct 
dollar devaluation does not appear a very 
effective way of achieving a prompt ad- 
vance in the general domestic price level. 

It is probable that the most restrained 
and controllable method of inflation would 
be through a return of confidence in the 
future of private business such as would 
lead to private expenditure financed partly 
through increased rate of turnover of 
existing funds and partly by business bor- 
rowing at banks which increased the quan- 
tity of funds. 

It is also possible, however, that both 
a quicker and more extensive rise of prices 
may be generated either through exten- 
sive government issues of greenbacks or 
heavy government borrowing from the 
banks. As a method of financing govern- 
ment outlays, greenback issues are com- 
monly considered to be more inflationary 
than borrowing from the banks. This is 
partly because greenbacks do not bear in- 
terest and less restraint is likely to be 
exercised in their issue, and partly because 
the printing press method has been so 
often resorted to in times of war when 
all prudential restraints were absent. 

Technically, the means of stopping an 
inflation are known. It can be checked 
by sale of the bonds held by the federal 
reserve bank, thus reducing reserves of 
member banks; by taxation until govern- 
ment receipts exceed outlays; and even, 
if necessary, by the treasury borrowing 
from federal reserve banks or reserve 
banks borrowing from member banks and 
locking up the funds. If a speculatively 
minded public should keep the boom going 
by speeding up velocity of deposits, a severe 
sales tax on turnover should dampen ardor. 
The difficulties are not technical but 
human. Application of the right restraints 


at the right time require wise foresight 

and genuine courage. These are the fac- 

tors that would determine the degree of 
success in control. 

The following references should prove 
interesting and worth while reading to 
laymen interested in problems of monetary 
policy and especially to those wishing light 
on the subject of inflation: 

Robertson, D. H. Money. 2nd ed. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1929. 

An excellent little book on monetary 
theory; introductory in nature without 
avoiding the more difficult but essential 
issues. 

Fisher, Irving. The money illusion. Adel- 
phi Company, 1928. 

A simplified statement of certain pro- 
posals for monetary reform. 

Gregory, T. E. The gold standard and its 
future. E. P. Dutton and Company, 1932. 
An extremely lucid statement of some of 

the fundamental problems to be considered 

in monetary policy. 

Woodward, Donald B. and Rose, Marc A. 
Inflation. McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, 1933. 

One of the best popular discussions of 
inflation; a fair presentation of both sides of 
the question. 

Anderson, B. M. “The gold standard and 
the administration’s general economic 
programme.” Chase Economic Bulletin, 
pp. 3-21, May 6, 1933. 

A discussion of the dangers involved in the 
various methods of inflation open to the ad- 
ministration. 

Cassel, Gustav. “Monetary reconstruc- 
tion.” Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, 
pp. 21-24, April, 1933. 

A competent analysis of deflationary pro- 
grams; the need for a rising price level with 
ultimate stabilization at a point determined 
by each country as the purchasing power 
which it desires to assign to its currency. 
Sprague, O. M. W. “Price stabilization.” 


American Economic Review, Vol. 19, Part 

I, Supplement, pp. 61-68, 1929. 

Suggests monetary measures and credit 
policies designed to maintain a maximum de- 
gree of stability in the commodity price level. 
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At the same time there are indicated certain 
limiting factors to which such a stabilization 
program is subject. 

Willis, H. Parker “Inflation: an appraisal 
of the results of our recent monetary 
policy.” Annalist, pp. 307-08, September 
8, 1933- 

An attempt to measure the amount of in- 
flation achieved under the administration’s 


recent monetary policy, considering inflation 

in its various meanings. 

Wood, Jabez H. “Inflation, values, and 
prices.” Barrons, September 25, 1933. 
Presents a definite picture of the effects of 

inflation in France during the twenties with 

a comparison of conditions existing there and 


those in the present situation in the United 
States. 


DIKE 


Trends in Reading 


By JENNIE M. FLEXNER 
Readers’ Adviser, New York Public Library 


HE opportunity is being given me 
today to discuss briefly what seems the 
very core of the library problem—namely: 
trends in reading. As a definition and 
text, I quote a sentence from the Fore- 
word to Recent social trends—that book 
which by its serious and scholarly ap- 
proach has focused thinking on many 
social and economic problems. Here it 
is proved that a close scrutiny of trends 
is not merely a matter of academic interest 
or curiosity, but that such observation 
“should serve to help all of us to see where 
stresses are occurring and where major 
efforts should be undertaken to deal with 
them constructively.” That statement 
was made by an engineer but it points 
the way to such generalizations as follow. 
These deductions are the results of per- 
sonal observation and of conference with 
many other librarians with similar interests 
and difficulties who have been willing to 
discuss these conditions and their probable 
implications. 

Address before Lending Section of the American 


Library Association at the Fifty-fifth Annual Con- 
ference. 


I shall not approach my topic by sum- 
marizing statistics of use, or making de- 
tailed comparisons of what was read in 
any classes of books at any definite pre- 
vious periods. As interesting as it might 
be, for instance, to study the comparative 
use of the 300’s between 1929 and 1933, I 
shall forego that approach to this topic. 
I have read the surveys and studies in 
many fields of reading, including the use 
of best sellers over periods of years of 
varying length. I have observed with 
much thought that publishers and book- 
sellers have felt the changes that librarians 
detect and that in recent months any 
number of articles have appeared in the 
Publishers’ Weekly which indicate that 
librarians’ ways with books and men are 
not without practical value in commercial 
fields. 

Within the library we all know that 
our work has changed. It has increased. 
The call is more varied and diversified. 
The enlarged and altered quota of readers 
who have turned to public libraries in the 
past few years indicates widespread and 
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thoughtful change. Whether in Boston 
or in Walla Walla, or anywhere between, 
I shall take it for granted that the same 
things have been happening scaled to the 
community and the library. It is within 
the library that my observations are made. 
I am entirely concerned with readers and 
the differences that can be seen in them 
when viewed by the naked eye of the 
librarian, preoccupied with seeing where 
stresses are occurring and major efforts 
should be undertaken. 


More Men Usinc LIBRARY 


There is no doubt that the added num- 
bers of readers now using libraries create a 
whole which is also more diversified and 
varied. The old familiar friends are with 
us, those who know what they want and 
comment frankly when it is not there. 
Even these readers are often seeing life 
and libraries from a different point of 
view. There is a human quality, an 
earnestness, visible in men and women 
today that is very moving. The propor- 
tion of unemployed is appalling. The 
number of those who are obviously re- 
luctant to discuss present occupations is 
equally noticeable. The educational 
standards in these groups are increasingly 
high. The numbers of professional and 
business people above the grade of clerks, 
or among the more expert office workers, 
goes up and up and up. The proportion 
of men over women users has advanced 
steadily. The seriousness, the initiative, 
the determination to preserve morale, to 
fight inertia, have been demonstrated day 
by day. 

The numbers of intelligent people, with 
or without formal education, who have 
evidently never used a library and do 
not know how to use one, make one pause. 
One wonders why they have not come 


before. Usually they do not come from 
curiosity, but for some particular objec- 
tive. Are problems more pressing? Is 
time less precious? Is it business or rec- 
reation that brings them? Is the promise 
of assistance, guidance, or direction the 
determining factor? Is that faith justi- 
fied? There are a thousand questions 
about such readers, which if they could 
be answered might point the way very 
directly to new roads and to trends for 
librarians to elaborate. These readers 
can and should be taught to find their 
ways. Under the heavier pressure of 
work they must often strive to learn to 
use the library more or less effectively by 
themselves—a task not always simple or 
satisfactorily accomplished. 

It is from this group that many calls 
come for what no catalog can do—for that 
type of aid in selection within the library’s 
collection of books, a call that often pushes 
the librarian to the extreme limit of his 
ingenuity and knowledge. ‘This does not 
always mean an acquaintance with the 
“best books” on any subject, but rather 
with the book that will serve as an intro- 
duction or can be used for purposes of 
definition and direction for further study 
in a new and untried field. 


SEARCH FOR CHANCE TO CREATE 


In almost every community the dispro- 
portionate number of people of all ages 
concerned with reeducation and readjust- 
ment to life and work gives the librarian 
his great opportunity. Here is where he 
may act as a vital cog in the social ma- 
chinery being devised to salvage and to 
rehabilitate men and women who are the 
victims of today’s economic situation. This 
is a serious responsibility. The fear of 
generalizations too quickly made, faulty 
vision, unsuspected consequences, is quite 
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clear in my mind. There is no precedent 
to follow. One learns to put a curb on 
enthusiasms ; to go slowly; to think of the 
reader as a man rather than as the animate 
object behind a library card or as labora- 
tory material. Slowly but surely we 
realize that some degree of basic security 
is an essential for profitable study and con- 
centration; that interest and capacity die 
as distress continues; that lengthening 
periods of unemployment destroy or maim 
the first enthusiasm for the “profitable use 
of enforced leisure.” In other words, most 
men and women cannot read at all if hope 


of work is permanently lost. One sees 
that in turning to books for direction to- 
ward creative opportunity men and 


women are striving to substitute something 
for the work which has heretofore been 
an outlet for them. Without it they are 
cramped and hampered by a sense of 
futility against which the more vigorous 
struggle. 


To CAPITALIZE ON EXPERIENCE 


In the search for new opportunities, the 
effort to create a market for new ideas, 
the personal ingenuity of the reader shows 
clearly. There are those who strive to 
strengthen themselves by building a more 
thorough foundation of general knowledge, 
by reading great books, and studying great 
movements. ‘There are those, not always 
the clearest thinkers, seeking to evolve a 
“way of life,” looking to philosophers and 
psychologists, or seeking more concrete 
inspiration in biographies. In this last 
field, the interest in Success quite definitely 
turns toward an achievement not always 
to be found in the lives of rich men who 
for a moment seem to have lost their age- 
long prestige. There are many striving to 
enlarge and improve their vocabularies, 
stumbling in an effort toward self- 


expression and not realizing that more or 
better words will not always satisfy this 
need. The desire to write is so widespread 
as to be disconcerting—all sorts of people 
want to capitalize experience. Travels, 
short stories, radio skits, plays, special 
feature articles seem possible. Sailors, 
tramps, actors, engineers, as well as those 
with less colorful background, want to put 
down what they have seen and done. 
Lawyers think they could write better 
legal fiction than novelists. They nearly 
all know what they want to say but the 
librarian must be able to help them deter- 
mine how to say it. 


To Remepy HELPLESSNESS 


And then there is that group which 
turns to the handicrafts and tries to 
acquire there a second string to the 
bow. Among those are widely diversified 
readers including some who would weave, 
model, carve wood, investigate the art of 
the potter, as well as some who no longer 
send for the plumber, the carpenter, the 
house painter—those who would “fix it” 
themselves. This turning back to the 
doing of small, useful things often seems 
an effort to remedy the helplessness of city 
bred people, and it results in a call that 
taxes most libraries uncomfortably. 

It is no new thought that people are 
questioning the accepted order of things, 
that which has heretofore been regarded 
unthinkingly as true. Here are more pit- 
falls for the librarian struggling to use his 
not-too-old books effectively. What is the 
truth about the gold standard, inflation, 
deflation, and a dozen more or less ab- 
stract, controversial subjects? Do you 
know at once what books to recommend 
just casually to help the earnest person 
struggling for more coherent thought on 
such subjects as fill the newspapers? 
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INTEREST IN LEGISLATION 

An altogether new and widespread 
popular interest in recent legislation is also 
upon us. What Congress has been doing 
lately seems astonishingly important to the 
individual, quickly influential in the every- 
day lives of men. There is interest in the 
whole conduct of government, the new 
machinery of the law. This has made 
publications from Washington and other 
commentaries intended to enlighten and 
make comprehensible the more abstract 
phases of government and legislation seem 
much more exciting to the general reader 
and probably to the librarian than they 
have ever been before. As always, books 
do not come quickly enough to answer 
questions, and the subscriptions to periodi- 
cals which supply accurate and careful 
information on vital subjects are not 
lightly to be lopped off as an easy means 
of saving the precious book fund. 

The trend toward reading on occupa- 
tional subjects extends in a wide and 
sweeping curve embracing many new 
fields and approaches to subjects. The 
ingenuity that goes into creating work, 
jobs and new opportunities is reflected in 
the subjects read about. ‘The engaging 
university graduate with a southern accent 
who sits confidently down beside one and 
tells you that she has taught for a year 
and lost her position, because a private 
school will not reopen, and that she has 
come to the library for advice about what 
to do next, and who smiles at you and says, 
“Any leads?” typifies almost her whole 
generation. The man of fifty-five who is 
an expert candy maker, very busy before 
Christmas and very hungry about July 
fourth, who wants in the dull season to sell 
to the trade ingredients necessary in 
machine made candy and wants to know 
what he needs to know about gelatin, 


starch, and many other things one does not 
think of as immediately related to choco- 
lates, and incidentally, wants to read 
about the psychology of salesmanship as 
well, might just as effectively typify his 
generation. ‘The expert in foreign trade 
and the graduate engineer are equally at a 
loss in an era that does not need their 
specialized services. 

Books are wanted to help such readers 
or would-be readers reach decisions as 
well as to supply practical backgrounds. 
Whether it is an effort to capitalize an 
inherited capacity to cook, or an impulse 
to give up permanently the thought of a 
previous connection with Wall Street and 
go back to farming on an ancestral plot; 
whether information is needed about 
canary raising, game breeding, or other 
small hitherto untried fields of commercial 
activity, the library is thought of as the 
source of assistance and the road turns 
toward us often for the first time, pro- 
viding a major opportunity. 

Librarians have been slow to realize 
the uselessness for adults of books planned 
to supply vocational guidance to the seek- 
ing youthful reader. Until recently there 
has been little else available. The need 
for books on adult vocational guidance 
is universal. 


INVESTIGATE INDUSTRY 


Everywhere there is an army of people 
investigating new or different occupations. 
They have learned to be much more con- 
cerned with consumption than production, 
w:th marketing rather than manufactur- 
ing. They also want books dealing with 
special phases of subjects on which little 
has been published. ‘What lines of busi- 


ness are doing well?” is a question fre- 
quently asked of those whose duty it is to 


The need is 


supply such information. 
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constant to refresh and bring up to date 
well used knowledge which has seemed 
suficient to carry on a now non-existent 
job. Books are asked for with recent in- 
formation on business statistics and how to 
compile them, on credit, collections, ac- 
countancy, traffic management—every 
special phase of the conduct of industry. 
Often people have allowed the habit of 
reading to grow rusty and the obvious dis- 
couragement when ponderous, dull, un- 
attractive volumes are offered to meet 
urgent needs makes one feel that one is 
giving sawdust to hungry people. 


CuRRENT AIDs 


But it is not all confusion and darkness. 
Help is being provided. The National 
Occupational Conference, a new organiza- 
tion sponsored by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion through the American Association for 
Adult Education, is preparing as rapidly 
as possible a bibliography on vocational 
guidance which promises much. This 
group has also taken over the Vocational 
Guidance magazine and is issuing a 
periodical called Occupations which is full 
of ideas applicable to current problems. 
In the October number, the bibliography 
referred to above is described in some detail 
and a portion of it published. 

Also, publishers are helping. Instead 
of offering a welter of slap-dash books 
about today’s urgent problems, series of 
pamphlets are being issued from many 
sources. These are usually short, well 
written and understandable, often the 
work of well known authors and teachers. 
As examples there are the National Crisis 
series issued by Teachers College Press, 
Columbia University, the Socio-economic 
series from the Iowa State College at 
Ames, the John Day pamphlets, and those 
issued by the Workers’ Education Bureau. 


Librarians can risk buying these. There 
are probably also many local social agencies 
studying occupational trends and employ- 
ment problems. The Adjustment Service 
in New York City, for instance, has been 
in existence but a few months yet some 
findings, statistics, trends are ascertainable 
and more will be available later. The 
librarian belongs of his own right with 
such local groups making these studies. 

All of the foregoing generalizations re- 
solve themselves into a much heavier de- 
mand for books on subject matter—for 
content, rather than requests by author 
and title. Readers know quite definitely 
what they want. Requests are more 
specific, directed. This is a call which re- 
quires a more thorough acquaintance with 
the book and the collection than has been 
universally found among librarians. These 
are ultimately discerning readers to whom 
one cannot give popular, superficial, padded 
books; these are the people to whom the 
question of the copyright date is a matter 
of genuine importance, whether they 
realize it or not. The self-respecting li- 
brarian should not be pushed by any pres- 
sure to disregard the importance of in- 
formation that is actually useful, rather 
than historically interesting. The fact 
that the trend seems to lead away some- 
what from the all-embracing survey, the 
outline of everything in one volume, may 
indicate that a few readers at least may 
mean to cultivate a new thoroughness in 
their new leisure. I am not too hopeful— 
just aware. 

The question of readable books as re- 
lated to individual need does not fall 
within the scope of this paper, but cer- 
tainly librarians, publishers, booksellers, 
and the deserving public will not always 
continue to accept just what happens to 
be available on any subject. What level 
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of readability or what degree of dilution is 
required by this or that reader? Does he 
know, or do we? How are we to find out 
about him in the momentary meeting be- 
tween him and the librarian? What are 
to be the standards of judging the read- 
ability of a book? Here is an open road to 
be followed by authors, publishers, li- 
brarians, leading who knows where. 

Much has been said wherever librarians 
gather together about the turning to books 
for release, for a shelter from too stark 
reality, as a pleasant, profitable pursuit 
during hours that might otherwise be 
empty. These numerous readers have 
saved their reading from the actual prac- 
tical touch with the business of earning a 
living. They have preserved for them- 
selves the avocational use of books. What- 
ever holds his interest, this reader seems 
the old and steady friend of the librarian, 
and with him for a moment we may slip 
back into the old days and the familiar 
ways, along roads where the going is 
easier. But for the individual this may 
be his new way into a profitable and 
pleasant use of new leisure, and we cannot 
be too sure that this is the old trend. 


READING IN GROUPS 


Thus far the reader as an individual 
has concerned me. No consideration of 
the direction of reading today could fail 
to include the widespread developments of 
groups who would read as units, as an 
indication of these times. The librarian 
is conscious of this movement from many 
sources—the calls that come for programs 
or plans, for leaders, for techniques to be 
followed. What is the best way to do it? 
Shall it be a book or a radio or a play 
about which the group centers? Again 
we are trying to learn as we go. It takes 
little imagination to state many of the 


difficulties. The common factor of general 
interest in the topic is not easy of achieve. 
ment. The fact that all members are un- 
employed may be questioned as the sole 
basis for the organization of groups. Some 
equality of educational or cultural back. 
ground seems called for. There should 
be real flexibility about organization and 
conduct not too commonly found in clubs 
and groups in the past. The need for the 
cultivation of habits of group or collec- 
tive thinking calls for leaders of a quality 
and capacity rare in most places. The li- 
brarian’s relations to such problems is 
obvious. And so also is his opportunity 
for assistance, guidance, direction in con- 
nection with the widely multiplied adult 
schools and classes springing up every- 
where. At the outset local talent must be 
pitted’ against local need and ways and 
means scrutinized and pooled if we are 
to go forward as rapidly as the urgency 
of the call for action would indicate to be 
essential. It is probable that the old ways 
of starting at what logically seems the 
beginning of the task to be done may have 
to be abandoned. We must take up the 
work where we find it. 

If the reading public is showing these 
easily demonstrable changes and the li- 
brarian is trying to lead and to follow 
the direction of these trends, thoughtful 
adaptations should be visible within the 
profession. What is the “New Deal” 
doing to librarians? Certainly it is pro- 
viding a whole new set of alluring temp- 
tations which may easily lead us into fields 


where we do not belong. It seems hard 


these days not to be a social worker, a 
psychiatrist, a vocational guide, a teacher, 
a statistician, a public speaker, sometimes 
even the director of a community budget. 
Never has the desire been stronger to be 
all things to all men, and never has the 
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need been greater to be librarians in the 
broad, social, human sense of that term, 
capable of so many interpretations. It is 
easy to flow with the tide of the times; to 
acquiesce seems patriotic and essential. 
But to drift now without an effort to 
forecast ultimate consequences will cer- 
tainly be fatal. 

The panacea of the “emergency meas- 
ure’ must be boldly weighed for perma- 
nent results, unpopular though this may be. 
The temptations of the cheap must be 
ruthlessly resisted. Never has it seemed 
more necessary for the librarian to have 
convictions and to cling to them; to save 
standards; to be critical in a large sense. 
Never were there better reasons to curtail 
non-essentials—the insipid fiction bought 
because it is “safe ;” the vapid travel books; 
the flabby books on religion which help 
no one; the dull biographies. Never was 
there a better time to declare independ- 
ence in replacing books, to discard yester- 
day’s ephemeral favorite in favor perhaps 
of duplication of today’s better liked titles. 
Have you read lately any of Charles 
Reade’s lesser books or Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s better ones? ‘They seem very flat 
and savorless. 

It is the time to deal constructively with 
demonstrated stresses, to weigh again the 
intangible values against the ponderable 
results such as old-fashioned circulation 
statistics and similar pitfalls. The ulti- 
mate cost to the library and the community 
of unwise economies should be a matter 
of public interest. 

Our methods and practices may not con- 
tinue to be those of the future. We have 
always recognized that selection is the 
primary function of the librarian. Is it 
possible to push this process farther? Will 
not the exercise of discriminating selection 
applied over a period of time to the books 


that make a library, ultimately be recog- 
nized to exercise the same selective func- 
tion with regard to readers? Do we not 
in choosing books, select our readers from 
the mass of potential users who constitute 
any community? 

What are the sources of trends in read- 
ing? Are they vitally influenced in any 
community by the wisdom, the vision, the 
sensitivity of the librarian? I cannot an- 
swer my own questions. I am afraid of 
any sense of satisfied achievement, willing 
only to grant that it is stimulating and 
encouraging to feel alert and awake and 
conscious of the need around us—a part of 
a group adding our pertinent and descrip- 
tive share to the evidence of vital change 
in the world today. 

FINAN 
In Mrs. Roosevelt’s Opinion 


Marjorie GRIESSER, executive secre- 
tary of the National Association of Book 
Publishers, draws our attention to the fol- 
lowing excerpt from It’s up to the women, 
by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt: 

Give a child books, then teach him how to 
use the library, and whether he has books 
of his own or not, take him to see the books 
which are written and illustrated for chil- 
dren, and which will remain in his mind as 
an educational asset. Teaching the use of 
the library at an early age is perhaps one 
of the most valuable things we can do for a 
small child today. 

FINAN 


Los Angeles Graph 


Wiiar the Depression Years Did to 
the (Los Angeles) Library,” is graphically 
illustrated in an article by Faith Holmes 
Hyers in the November issue of Pacific 
Bindery Talk. Copies of the unusual 
graph may be borrowed from the A. L. A. 
Publicity Department. As only a limited 
number of copies is available, requests will 
be filled in order of their receipt. 
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Recataloging and Reclassification 


in Large 


Libraries 


By WILLIAM WARNER BISHOP 


Librarian, University of Michigan 


S THIS paper is introductory to 
a detailed discussion by several experts, it 
may be wise to state at the outset that in 
what I have to say I shall be governed 
by the administrator’s point of view. 
Costs, efficiency, the convenience of the 
reading public, relations of recataloging 
to the library service as a whole must 
necessarily concern the responsible chief. 
Such matters are likely to escape the en- 
thusiastic specialist intent on doing a good 
job in his own field. But someone must 
hold the balance between various and 
occasionally conflicting interests. That is 
one of the administrator’s duties, and it 
is frequently one phase of his chief occupa- 
tion which was so eloquently described by 
our late colleague, Sam Walter Foss, as 
“trying to expend a dollar, when he only 
has a dime!” 

In fact, to an administrator the words 
recataloging and reclassification have an 
ominous and most objectionable ring. 
“Why,” he thinks, if he does not say aloud, 
“why, in the name of efficiency and econ- 
omy—our twin and very grim gods these 
days—should cataloging have to be done 
over again?” True it is that cataloging 
is always a costly process. Then, why re- 
cataloging, which is bound also to be 

Presented before the Catalog Section Large Li- 
braries Round Table, at the Fifty-fifth Annual Con- 


ference of the American Library Association, October 
19, 1933. 


costly? The immediate reaction to these 
words in his mind is: more expense, more 
trouble, more interference with routine, 
more explanations to budget makers. 

Moreover, any experienced head libra- 
rian knows instinctively that doing any- 
thing outside of routine is sure to cause 
friction between users of the library and 
the library itself. Cards out of the catalog 
are always just the cards somebody is 
hunting for in the catalog. Books off the 
shelves and either in the catalog depart- 
ment or—worse yet—on their way back 
to the shelves, are precisely the books 
which the reader one most wants to serve 
is asking for at the loan desk or seeking 
in the stacks. Figures which show—like 
those at Michigan—that such inquiries 
amount to but one per cent of the books 
asked for mean nothing to the research 
worker or the university professor. He 
wants the books and not an explanation 
of why they aren’t available. Recatalog- 
ing, therefore, is about as popular with 
head librarians as the proverbial rattle- 
snake at a reception. 

But even unwelcome topics and proc- 
esses must be studied, discussed, and per- 
formed as carefully as may be, with all 
regard to diligence, cost, and the smooth 
running of the library machinery. The 
necessity for some recataloging is obvious 
to anyone who has ever studied library 
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catalogs, whether printed in book form or 
made on cards. An old library will con- 
tinually be faced with the necessity of 
reconciling work done in earlier days— 
even high class work—with that being 
done under modern conditions. It would 
seem, to take a concrete case, a fairly 
simple matter to assemble the entries in 
the British Museum Catalogue of Printed 
‘Books, the Supplement, and the Accessions 
Catalogue into a single alphabet for re- 
printing. Here are but three works, all 
done on practically the same basis. Surely, 
this assembling, thinks the tyro, is but 
a matter of cutting and pasting, with a 
bit of editing. Copy can, he supposes, 
readily be prepared for the printer and a 
new combined edition run off in a few 
months. Of course any head cataloger of 
experience knows that this is not so—any 
catalog of a great library is the product 
of many men spread over many years, and 
divergencies and differences are bound to 
appear in it. So the British Museum has 
found—to our cost and its own. That 
simple necessity for some editing has 
proven a complex job—and the rate of 
publication has been far slower than was 
not only hoped but expected. 

Card catalogs made their debut in 
American libraries in the late sixties of 
the last century, first at Harvard, I be- 
lieve, and then at Michigan. By 1876 
they were well established. The early 
generation of library school graduates 
learned to write a “library hand,” the 
second generation learned to print a “dis- 
jointed hand,” and all you younger folk 
have learned to typewrite. Now cards 
written in the sixties and _ seventies 
before Cutter’s Rules were printed fre- 
quently don’t fit well into modern 
catalogs. But there they are! The most 
obvious recataloging is the substitution for 


faded and occasionally illegible old en- 
tries of printed cards from the Library of 
Congress. That has been done by the 
millions—and yet all old card catalogs 
contain some at least of these ancient 
manuscript cards. (The stray ones which 
remain because they have never been 
caught are another problem, to be taken 
up later.) 


ELIMINATING A NUISANCE 


Some frugal soul—penny wise and 
pound foolish as the event proved—cut 
the standard size card to half its height 
as a measure of economy. By this device 
space and paper were both saved—at a 
cost of literally hundreds of thousands of 
dollars later when the printed cards tri- 
umphed throughout the land and the 
world. These short cards are nothing less 
than an unmitigated nuisance when filed 
with the cards of standard size as they 
have been at Michigan. When I became 
librarian I at once had computations made 
of the possibility of replacing them with 
printed cards. We found in 1915 that 
printed cards were available from all 
sources for less than 15 per cent of these ' 
entries. At various times later we made 
similar studies with equally discouraging 
results, though the percentage gradually 
rose. We determined, therefore, to wait 
until we undertook the reclassification job 
which we were obviously facing rather 
than attempt a replacement which would 
be extremely costly, since we should have 
to do at least 80 or 85 per cent of the 
work ourselves. I may at this point antici- 
pate a little to say that one result of our 
steady work at recataloging in connection 
with reclassification has been to reduce 
the percentage of low cards in our cata- 
logs from about 25 per cent to 54 per 
cent, taking the catalog as a whole. The 
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growth of the card stock of the Library 
of Congress is shown by the very signifi- 
cant change in the number of printed 
cards available in 1933 as over against 
. 1915. It is now about 45 per cent instead 
of 15 per cent. 


O.p-StyLe ENTRIES 


Old-style entries, both main and added, 
and the obvious impossibility of continuing 
them in the same catalog with the new 
cards, are other perfectly valid reasons for 
a certain amount of recataloging. If the 
old manuscript entry was in conformity 
with the library’s practice while it was 
yet small, and the printed cards are made 
under the Anglo-American code follow- 
ing an entirely different rule, they simply 
can’t be filed together in an alphabetical 
series. Routine takes care of such cases, 
but in the aggregate they amount to a 
good deal in the course of a year. In a 
few cases we find positive errors in the 
old work, not divergencies of rules fol- 
lowed, but I am glad to say these are 
really few. One must remember in ex- 
tenuation even of error that the biblio- 
graphical resources of the library sixty 
years since were not what they are today. 
Our predecessors had no depository file 
of Library of Congress cards, for example. 
And in many cases the apparent error was 
really due to lack of exact information 
obtainable even now only in very scarce 
books of reference. Still, variation of rule, 
lack of information, whatever we may 
add in explanation, do not remove the 
necessity for bringing entries into line— 
an expensive and wearying process which 
cannot be escaped. 

Added entries of all sorts, translators, 
editors, illustrators, subject headings, and 
so on were frequently omitted in earlier 
catalogs, and when they were made were 


frequently not recorded. Moreover, sub- 
ject headings were sometimes made with- 
out reference to any standard list and— 
even worse—were made very general in 
their nature, something like the broader 
headings of a classification scheme. For 
example, we recently found a series of 
bound volumes of pamphlets from the 
Rau Library entered in the catalog on a 
single card with the sole heading, 
“Austria-Banking,” nothing else. This 
blanket subject heading was made to do 


‘duty for author entry and subject heading 


both. One can understand this practice 
for a hastily constructed shelf list, but it 
won’t help much in finding a pamphlet 
cited by its author’s name. Even when 
anomalies of this nature are not encoun- 
tered, every old catalog has thousands of 
general headings for books treating of 
particular topics. A convenient and re- 
cent example is a memorial discourse on 
President Tappan, with no card for him 
but a subject card headed, ‘‘Education.” 
This sort of thing one hopes could not 
occur now, but I fancy revisers here pres- 
ent could tell tales, if they would. And 
I shudder to remember that even revisers 
and head catalogers go away for holidays! 

It is then clear—without going further 
into detail—that any old library will have 
a certain amount of recataloging as a 
necessary part of its daily routine. How 
that should be done will be discussed by 
a later speaker. 

So much for ordinary routine recata- 
loging, a problem which is likely to con- 
front any library of considerable age and 
size. There is another problem, or rather 
series of problems, connected with that 
recataloging which is necessarily bound up 
in changing from one classification scheme 
to any other. I do not propose to go 


into the merits of various systems of classi- 
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fication. That theme is of perennial in- 
terest, but has been worn threadbare in 
the meetings of this section. It is well 
known, however, that many libraries of 
importance and large size have entered 
on or completed a change in classification. 
This is no new problem. The general 
adoption of the Decimal Classification 
some forty years ago forced on many libra- 
ries a period of change. The adoption of 
the Library of Congress system has more 
recently forced librarians to develop spe- 
cial “techniques” for carrying on this ex- 
tremely difficult and costly task with as 
little interruption to the daily work of the 
library as is possible. The recataloging 
aspect of reclassification has, rather 
strangely, been somewhat neglected in our 
professional literature. To this topic I 
now ask your consideration. 


Hasty RECLASSIFICATION CosTLY 


Anybody can see that a catalog which 
gives call numbers (or as the old phrase 
had it, “press-marks”) must record the 
new notation of a new classification of 
books. In its simplest terms reclassifica- 
‘tion need involve only the change of call 
numbers on cards. Any librarian under- 
taking a change of classification may de- 
cide to make in the catalog merely the 
change of numbers. The cost of revision 
of the catalog may force this decision in 
advance. But even the most rigid limita- 
tion of this work will at once encounter 
obstacles in practice. I speak from experi- 
ence. Inconsistencies not suspected will 
immediately come to light, even variations 
in the main author entry of works by one 
man or by one society. It will appear 
when cards are assembled that necessary 
added entries have not been made. Fail- 
ures and carelessness in past years, even 
interruptions due to illness and death, will 
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be revealed in the mere attempt to change 
numbers only on the cards as they stand. 
The most serious attempt to change a 
classification very rapidly of which I have 
any knowledge was that at Princeton in 
1901. Every effort was made to complete 
the change in a very brief time, with the 
minimum of attention to the catalog. I 
inherited as head cataloger the results— 
and I can testify that even the skilled di- 
rection of Dr. Richardson and the able 
work of an unusually competent group of 
classifiers left behind a catalog badly in 
need of careful revision, a need apparent 
to all who had participated in the work. 
The reclassification of the Library of Con- 
gress involved the creation of a new cata- 
log as well. The old catalog was of 
authors only, was made on large cards, 
written by hand, and was anything but 
useful or satisfactory. The University of 
Chicago had a similar problem, very 
different in details. And so we might go 
on, listing libraries which have found that 
reclassification involves more or less (gen- 
erally more) recataloging. The fact is, 
reclassification alone, with no recatalog- 
ing at all, is an impossibility. And unless 
the catalog has been exceptionally well 
made, the recataloging will be a much 
more serious job than the reclassification. 
The result, however, of the two processes 
should be a remarkable increase in effi- 
ciency of the library as a whole. 

At Michigan a careful study of the card 
catalogs revealed in 1915 to 1918 a sad 
state of affairs, a condition for which the 
former librarians were by no means 
wholly to be blamed. The catalogs had 
been in process for well over fifty years, 
always with a constantly changing cata- 
loging staff, never wholly equal to 
proper cataloging of the year’s accessions. 
Effort had to be concentrated largely 
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on author entries. Both shelf lists 
and subject catalogs were very unevenly 
made, with results far from  satisfac- 
tory. The years of very rapid expan- 
sion following the war were even harder 
on the catalog. A turnover in staff in 
the classification and cataloging depart- 
ments, which was more than 50 per cent 
in certain years, made continuous efficiency 
and uniform practice almost impossible. 
Not to dwell on the resulting confusion 
and inadequacy of the catalogs, public, 
official, shelf lists, special catalogs for 
collegiate and departmental libraries, 
let it be said that it was abundantly clear 
for some years that a thoroughgoing re- 
vision of the catalogs was imperative. To 
undertake it subject to the limits of an 
outworn and outgrown classification sys- 
tem would have been most unwise and 
shortsighted. Reclassification was finally 
made possible by special appropriations. 
But that reclassification really meant re- 
cataloging as well, as we perfectly under- 
stood from the beginning. Our revision of 
our classification has been performed si- 
multaneously with a complete revision of 
our catalogs. In fact, in view of my own 
experience at Princeton and the Library of 
Congress, and of my observation of similar 
undertakings elsewhere, I should have 
been absolutely unwilling to do otherwise. 


Division oF LABOR 


We have cleaned up the catalog as we 
proceeded with the reclassification. Actu- 
ally the reclassifying force has put about 
25 per cent of its labor on the work of 
reclassifying and some 65 per cent on re- 
cataloging, chiefly with printed cards 
either purchased or printed in the Michi- 
gan library. The remaining 10 per cent 
of the time has gone to aid in the classi- 
fication of books currently received and 


to those miscellaneous duties incident to 
all library recording processes. The rela- 


tively stable force of the last four years | 


has performed wonders in replacing old 
entries with new printed cards, in pro- 
viding specific subject cards, in making 
both a union shelf list and separate dupli- 
cate catalogs and shelf lists for outlying 
collections. The job is more than half 
done in seven years. When it is finished 
we should have a series of card catalogs 
perhaps not free from defects, but at least 
adequate and satisfactory to the users of 
the library. We could have changed the 
entire library over to the new system in 
less time than we have expended on half 
of it, had we been able to accept the exist- 
ing cards as really representing the book 
collections, and so confined our efforts to 
erasing old and substituting new call num- 
bers, which is the popular idea of what a 
reclassification job is. I doubt if there is 
a large library in America in which this 
simple process would be possible. 
Recataloging should, I submit, be done 
on as permanent a basis as possible. It 
should not, except for the discovery of 
new facts, be necessary to alter many en- 
tries in the author catalog as years go on. 
Of course radical changes in rules may 
make alterations necessary. Hence our 
caution in accepting any major changes. 
Subject catalogs will always need revi- 
sion as nomenclature will not remain 
stable so long as knowledge advances. But 
even subject entries, if specific and not 
general, may be reasonably permanent. 
The whole object of thorough work on a 
catalog is to eliminate any need for doing 
the work again. Hence a rooted opposi- 
tion to hastily made catalogs on the part 
of all experienced librarians. Elaborate- 
ness of description is perhaps a luxury 
which we cannot always afford. But cor- 
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rectness in main and secondary entries is 
an absolute necessity which no short cut 
methods can either attain or abolish. The 
ionly way to avoid recataloging is to do a 
good job in the first place! 


SomE DeLtays UNAVOIDABLE 


Further, the recataloging process should 
—indeed, must—be done as nearly as pos- 
sible at the same time as the reclassifying. 
I recall that in the process of reclassifying 
and cataloging the Library of Congress 
two years sometimes went by after the 
new numbers were on the books before 
they appeared on the new cards in the 
public catalog. As the man responsible for 
the service of the books, I remember 
vividly the tribulation which this delay 
caused my force and the inconvenience and 
delay which were inflicted on readers. We 
have tried hard at Michigan to avoid this 
sort of trouble, but when you recall all 
the various routine processes which are in- 
volved in retiring cards, erasing numbers 
on cards to be kept, placing new ones on 
the card, and refiling in the various cata- 
logs, you see clearly that some delays are 
unavoidable. And when in addition books 
have to be recataloged de novo, the possi- 
bilities of further delay are legion. Con- 
stant vigilance is needed. No wonder, 
then, if we are to keep the two processes 
at all parallel, that recataloging takes 65 
per cent of the time! The goal is plain 
—cards out of the catalog and books off 
the shelf as short a time as may be. But 
the goal is equally an adequate and reliable 
series of catalogs plus a convenient and 
reasonably logical arrangement of books 
on the shelves. These two aims are not 
mutually exclusive. But they are most 
difficult to reconcile in practice. 

A minor but difficult problem is the re- 
placement of soiled and worn cards. This 


is a recataloging process both annoying 
and expensive. It is very seldom that all 
the cards of a set for a single book are 
found to be in need of replacement. It is 
usually, on the contrary, cards for an 
author popular for various reasons, or 
cards for a subject much in demand, 
which have to be renewed. That means 
generally a single copy of each card either 
to be ordered from Washington or remade 
in the library itself. Orders for single 
copies are not popular either in Washing- 
ton or at home. It is almost always neces- 
sary to keep such orders separate from 
routine orders for a larger number. The 
absolute necessity for transferring to the 
new card all the notations on the old one 
is, of course, apparent. Altogether, the 
replacement problem is almost as trouble- 
some as new cataloging, though less ex- , 
pensive of thought and reasoning. It is 
becoming an increasingly difficult problem 
in large libraries in large cities, afflicted 
with coal smoke and dust, and may be 
said to constitute an element of routine 
recataloging involving a number of people 
from filers to revisers. One wonders some- 
times whether the dirty portions of a cata- 
log are a tribute to the success of the 
library or a penalty resulting from an 
industrial civilization! 

In recataloging resulting from reclassi- 
fication, there are two residual problems 
which are likely to be overlooked in pre- 
liminary planning. One of these is what 
to do with the cards for books not found 
in the process of reclassifying, cards for 
missing books. The library has owned 
them and everyone knows they are likely 
to turn up unexpectedly, particularly in a 
university library. When, for example, 
we finished the 000’s at Michigan there 
remained in the shelf list some three hun- 
dred cards not accounted for. A study 
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reduced this number almost immediately 
to about one hundred. The first step was 
to compare the cards with the official cata- 
log; by this means items which had ac- 
tually been reclassified and whose old shelf 
list cards had not been cancelled were 
identified and eliminated. Several searches 
not only of the shelves but of the whole 
library were made and many items, chiefly 
pamphlets, were discovered and classified. 
The residue were very definitely ‘‘miss- 
ing” and represented a book replacement 
problem. But to allow cards for these 
books to remain in the public catalogs 
would be misleading. They were conse- 
quently withdrawn and placed in a special 
file for “missing” books. As copies were 
received in replacement these cards were 
withdrawn, used so far as possible, and 
cancelled if not usable. In addition, the 
entire library staff was directed to report 
—after a given date—any books or cards 
bearing a call number in the ooo class, 
for we have learned that try as we will to 
gather in everything there is still a small 
number of cards which escape the search- 
ers. These must, of course, be gleaned to 
complete the harvest. 

The second residual problem is exactly 
that which we have just mentioned—the 
untraced card. I suppose a cataloger who 
made by hand a set of cards for a book 
and failed to note one or more—perhaps 
because they were general and not at- 
tached to that particular book—had no 
notion that some day his failure would 
cause no end of trouble. A beginner who 
didn’t understand the reason for so much 
“‘red tape” very likely was impatient to 
the point of neglect of an elementary pre- 
caution. And frequently, I fear, untrained 
or partially trained, well meaning workers 
have failed to gather in all the cards which 
experience and ingenuity would have 





taught them to look for. The result is a 
small but baffling number of vagabond 
cards reposing in the catalogs as tramps 
sleep in the sunshine. So long as nobody 
disturbs them they trouble no one—but 
they are potential sources of ridicule or 
even serious trouble. 

I remember the old subject heading 
guide card which I found in the 
Princeton University catalog. It stood 
alone, no cards behind it, no trace of 
its former meaning. It read, “Manners, 
meals, and minor morals”—a lovely head- 
ing—but alas! lonely and forlorn. Whose 
manners or meals or minor morals may 
have been described we never knew. And 
every old card catalog has similar if not 
such picturesque entries. How to detect 
and eliminate them? The filers, we hope; 
but filing is a desperately serious task, 
requiring nerves and eyesight attuned to 
the alphabet only. Can we ask filers to 
stop to detect and arrest tramp cards? 
Of course, when a class is wholly finished 
and done and all cards filed, it may be 
safe to begin what I daresay we may call 
a declassification and decataloging process, 
bringing to justice all loitering remain- 
ders. But even this vigilance will not de- 
tect the untraced and unrecorded added 
entry. Truly a book catalog has one great 
advantage over a card catalog: it must 
suffer the attentions of a proof reader who 
will, one fondly hopes, detect all irrele- 
vancies and eliminate all inconsistencies. 
Until card catalogs attain a mythical per- 
fection there will be work for a reviser, 
not of individual cards, but of the catalog 
as a whole. Our organization, so far as 
I know, has up to now made but little 
provision for such services. Until we have 
them, recataloging must needs be imper- 
fect and catalogs revised by the hard 
knocks of readers. 
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Factors That Must Be Reckoned with 
in Health Standards 
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Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 








BELIEVE that librarians recognize in- 
stinctively and instantly the levels of 
mental capacity in the children with whom 
they come in contact. I am not at all 
sure that, as a class, you so quickly ap- 
preciate the physical condition of the child. 
Why should you? Why should I add to 
your heavy, intricate, and highly specialized 
program any such demand as that you, for 
instance, should be able to recognize a well 
child when you see one? 

I believe there are many reasons. In 
the first place, economic and housing con- 
ditions are making it apparent to us all 
that the child as he is built into adulthood, 
is more and more a cooperative under- 
taking. He is not the product of any one 
factor. Many people build that child; 
and you certainly weave into that per- 
sonality one thread, and a pretty impor- 
tant thread. That is one of the reasons 
why I feel you have to face in the future 
the fact that you are one of the codperat- 
ing individuals who is supposed to bring 
this child to maturity. There have been 
complaints within the last few years that 
in the population as a whole, we do not 
become as mature as we should, and that, 
perhaps, adds to your burden, but it is one 


of the things that has to be considered. 
Delivered before the Section for Library Work with 


hildren of the American Library Association at the 
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Also, some things that have helped pre- 
viously in this building of the child, be- 
cause of circumstances, have been seriously 
curtailed. A friend of mine who runs 
a settlement tells me that many of her 
settlement activities have literally been 
wiped out by her lack of money, and if you 
know anything of school situations you 
know the school in many places is no longer 
contributing as much as it did. 

One other thing that seems necessary 
is that all people who are dealing with 
children should recognize the fact that 
the physical condition of the child is basic. 
You may have a child who seems very 
dull. He may not be able to keep his 
mouth shut; his tongue may be thick; he 
may look very low in intellect. That may 
be a simple condition of lack of thyroid, 
and the application of thyroid at an early 
age in those children who look so un- 
happy and miserable and hopeless will 
produce decided improvement. Of course, 
this is quite contrary to the modern psy- 
chology that you have a smooth slate and 
that you can write thereon. There is a 
piece of folklore that is older than Mr. 
Watson, and it is that you cannot make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, and as far 
as I know, that is well founded. A well 
body and a sound mind must, of course, be 
a rational foundation for citizenship. I 
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wish I had thought to bring a thoroughly 
scientific report that I received yesterday 
of the countless millions spent on med- 
ical care and hospitalization, a matter of 
cure much of which could be pre- 
vented. 


KEATS AN [IRRITATING CASE 


I want to go further than that. It is 
apparent to you that unless you keep this 
child fundamentally and basically sound, 
you do not get the hereditary gifts that he 
has to give in perfection. No one case 
irritates me more than that of the poet, 
Keats, who died, I believe, at twenty or 
twenty-one. If anyone had had sense 
enough to sun and feed and air him, we 
might have had some of those poems fin- 
ished. 

What can a librarian do? First, what 
can a librarian do with the child, himself ; 
and second, what can the librarian do with 
those in contact with children? 

I believe the first thing the librarian 
can do in relation to the child himself is 
to recognize and appreciate a well one. I 
have felt for years that one reason we 
have the population in our schools and 
on our streets who look like the end of a 
misspent day is because some people have 
no mental image of what a good, decent 
child should look like, or else we certainly 
would not stand them as they are. 

I wonder if you do anything in the way 
of appreciation of the child who is grow- 
ing normally, whose ears are red when 
the sun shines through them, who looks 
mischievous and minus angel wings on his 
back. Or do you just take them as they 
come, and give them a book and turn them 
out? I donot know. I do not know you 
well enough to know your technique, but 
I believe if you could appreciate a well 
child, you could accomplish much. I have 


seen it done in schools. I have seen school 
teachers build up a large proportion of ill- 
nourished children by exhibiting and prais- 
ing the fine ones; and I think you might 
do something if you could only get this 
concept of a strong, growing, smiling, play- 
ing child. 

I want to emphasize play. To my mind, 
the fact that a child plays is one of the 
definite signs of mental and social and 
physical health, and I believe you librarians 
should be able to detect at a glance the 
child who is using books as a means of 
escape from his playmates, and giving him- 
self a false sense of superiority without 
taking the wear and tear of human con- 
tact that is necessary to becoming adult. 

This matter of children reading to 
escape—I have some question about a type 
of child that you may meet and that is a 
type of child that I have observed more 
than once, the precocious child, the child 
that reads standards at an early age. I 
have such a person in my practice. She 
was reading George Eliot at the tender 
age of ten, and as she had a tremendous 
mentality, she went on and took a Ph.D. 
in mathematics. She now reads detective 
stories, exclusively. Having read every- 
thing else and become blasé, she reads de- 
tective stories and speaks to me feelingly 
of the thrill. 

In relation to these children who are in 
libraries to escape play which is their 
natural development, is there any room 
in your work for places to be added to 
your library for creative play, such as 
hand work of various kinds? I absolutely 
know that the schools do not always detect 
the gifts, the artistic and creative gifts, of 
the child, and I feel that the parents are 
often unaware of the real possibilities of 
the child. Isn’t here a field for your 
further expansion? Couldn’t you devise 
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ways and means to give to this too much 
book-reading child a chance for creative 
play, if you do not do the next best thing 
and chase him out of doors? 

On the negative side, I have been told 
that your organization made a study years 
ago of the number of you who have been 
infected by disease in your work, that very 
few of you suffer from contagious disease 
because of your work. But that is not 
conclusive of there being no danger of 
the spread of disease in your libraries. I 
do not know how much chance you have 
of infection. I do know that a child with 
an acute cold should be put out of a 
library quickly, and kept out until he stops 
barking and that cold dries up. If you 
people must have figures, count him and 
say he has been there, and then send him 
home. Colds are highly contagious, and 
no child has any business to be in a group 
of children spreading a nose cold. It is 
nothing to be sneezed at. A cold is a 
forerunner of several deadly contagions. 
You should not let them flourish in your 
library. You should get them out. 


HEALTHY LIBRARIANS IMPORTANT 


One promotion of health that is ex- 
tremely helpful, and one that you should 
especially consider is that you should pre- 
sent to the child on every occasion a well 
librarian. You know that the child is 
decidedly imitative. I wonder how much 
you do along that line. There are certain 
standards of nutrition that are recognized 
by medical people as safe. There are 
people in this room who transgress that 
law of good nutrition. I am sorry to tell 
you that some of you are too thin and 
some of you carry too much weight, and 
such deviations are not good examples to 
your children. 

We do not know much about nutrition 


yet, but we are learning a few things here 
and there, and one is that one pint of 
milk a day is a necessity. How many of 
you get a pint of milk a day? (Approxi- 
mately 30). I’d like to be the dentist for 
the rest of you. Go on and lose them and 
“gum it.” I don’t care, but if you want 
to keep your teeth, why don’t you feed 
them? Are you game? Will you go 
home and put a pint of milk a day on 
your diet for the preservation of your 
teeth and for good nutrition? I dare say 
that many of you will say, “I don’t like it.” 
That makes no difference. 

Another thing that might help is your 
posture. As I sat here before the meeting, 
I observed a good many of you had the 
“student stoop.” The “student stoop” 
narrows your chest, reduces your oxida- 
tion, and generally does you damage, be- 
sides making you less handsome. The 
child imitates anyone with whom he comes 
in contact. If you go stooping around 
your library you will have your children 
stooping. Now, I am going to give you 
a lesson. 

Put your feet straight, parallel, swing- 
ing your weight on your toes, so that your 
heels are free of the floor. Now, shake 
the “American tension” out of your 
shoulders. Think how heavy the shoulders 
are. They weigh just fourteen pounds. 
Keep them loose and keep forward. Now, 
lift up your chest not by taking a deep 
breath, but by a muscular effort. Don’t 
you know that you have to be the boss 
of your own chest? You have tightened 
up. Loosen those shoulders and keep 
them loose. Chin in. Some of you 
have improved quite a little and some of 
you have a long way to go. 

Of course you know that your work is 


fatiguing and exacting I know some- 


thing of the exactness of your work, and 
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you recognize the need of nervous balance 
in your contact with the public, and with 
children especially. I cannot get from 
any librarian that I have access to, the fact 
as to whether you, as a class, have avoca- 
tions sufficient to insure your physical and 
mental health. An avocation is something 
that you do outside your work. You do it 
because you love it. You use some other 
part of your brain than that used in your 
work. Writing short stories for children 
is not an avocation and reading detective 
stories is not an avocation for librarians. 

In the matter of actual promotion of 
health by books you know a lot more than 
I, but I want to give you two references: 
“Children’s Hour of Crime” by Arthur 
Mann, Scribner’s, page 313, May, 1933; 
and Our movie made children, by Henry 
James Forman. I want to pause, in pass- 
ing, to say that the books that teach fear, 
murder, crime, do not tend toward child 
health, either mental, physical, or social. 

I wish I had time to discuss with you, 
which I have not, the promotion of health 
by the physical conditions in your libraries. 
Of course, you fortunate ones who have 
lovely libraries built for the purpose prob- 
ably do not need any words of mine. I 
am thinking of the small towns where I 
travel, in which I find old houses made 
over into libraries with very inadequate 
provision for such necessities as ventilation, 
proper humidity, and washing facilities. 

For those in contact with the child, I 
wish to ask your most fervent codperation. 
There is springing up in this country an 
immense interest in the child. It is ex- 
pressed in various organizations such as 
the parent-teacher organization, Child 
Study Association of America, American 
Association of University Women, exten- 
sion groups, and to a lesser extent, women’s 
clubs. 


Those people need help, and I am not 
at all sure that they are getting the help 
from librarians that they need, perhaps 
because of financial shortage. I think it 
was last year that I went into the capital 
city of a mid-western state, and for my 
talk I needed to use Feeding the family by 
Rose. I went to the public library, and 
there was not a copy of Rose’s Feeding the 
family in the library. Through the kind- 
ness of a high school teacher I got a copy. 
That afternoon I took up a collection at 
that lecture and got enough for four copies, 

We have to have help along that line, 
and you know so much better than I how 
to do all that. But I want to urge that 
you use your art on the people who are 
in contact with the child. Your special 
tables, your catchy posters, are steps. The 
McCormick fund has a library of books 
on child welfare that will help you. The 
librarian has reading lists and_bibliog- 
raphies and you are free to ask her help. 
You know the tricks of getting people 
to read. If you will just once turn your 
attention to this particular group that 
needs it so bitterly, you will be able to 
do much. If interest in the literature of 
the child is lacking you may need to start 
something. I believe you people are quite 
accustomed to starting things. I believe 
that the parents have, in some cases, to be 
awakened and in other cases they have 
to be helped. It is true, however, that 
in some cases parents have inspired the li- 
brary to include such books. 

I want to say in closing that instinctive 
motherhood is as extinct as the dodo, and 
in its place has come parenthood, which 
is a much greater concept, and I look to 
the people of your profession to assist us in 
reaching a level of intelligence and con- 
sciousness from which we can build sane 
and sound children. 








‘Where There’s A Will” 


By CHARLES R. HOLDEN 
Trustee, A.L.A. Endowment Funds 


S WE are here to consider the 
future of a fundamental instrumentality 
of public education and welfare, it should 
be a matter of great concern that the in- 
creased importance of libraries should not 
encounter decreased support. I hope that 
those more competent to do so than I, will 
bring before the public the vital need of 
expanded library service to strengthen 
sound public opinion by disseminating 
knowledge. 

There undoubtedly have been drastic re- 
visions of many wills, due to shrinkage of 
estates, and there has been a cancellation 
or diminution of bequests for charities 
that will amount to many millions. It is 
rather a problem then to invite widespread 
attention to the revision of wills, without 
incurring the danger of initiating action 
that may simply lead to cancellation of 
existing bequests. 

In practice it has appeared that where 
a will or trust is to be revised, instead of 
specific amounts being designated, as in the 
original document, the revised document 
should provide for certain percentages to 
each of the several persons or objects under 
consideration. 

Again, as contingent inheritance taxes 
on possible remainders are a heavy burden 





An address by Mr. Holden, attorney; vice president, 
First National Bank, aay author, Estates under 
wills and trust agreements, fore a luncheon meetin 
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moting library endowment through bequests. 


—a really unfair exaction in most cases 
against the immediate beneficiaries—a 
somewhat prevalent custom has arisen of 
providing that any ultimate remainder or 
residuary estate should go to an exempt 
charitable corporation. 

Finally, on this point of revision there 
should be a combination of both the per- 
centage and the remainder plans in many 
cases. 

If a man has heretofore assumed that 
he would have an estate of a million dol- 
lars and has heretofore planned to leave 
$800,000 to his family and employees, 
and $200,000 to charities, let the revision 
be that the family, employees, and so forth 
shall receive 80 per cent but not in excess 
of stipulated amounts which will total 
$800,000, and that the balance shall be 
divided among designated charities. 

This is an equitable and fair plan. Many 
wills are being revised and charities elim- 
inated where, on any restoration of normal 
times, the total value of the estate will 
prove to be of such an amount that the 
testator would have freely given to chari- 
ties the amounts he originally had in mind. 

So much for the long-time danger of an 
extended period during which legacies and 
trust provisions for charity will decline 
simply because so many people feel they 
have suffered losses, not yet consummated, 
and which never will be finally forced 
upon them. 

At the best I fear that for any extended 
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program charities will have to face a de- 
cline of from 25 to 30 per cent in the 
amount of legacies received by them dur- 
ing the last ten years. 

With regard to securing new provi- 
sions by will or by trust agreement for 
libraries it is, of course, obvious that both 
actual reduction of the resources of those 
able to give and apprehension as to future 
further reductions make more effective, 
more persuasive, and more direct appeals 
of the highest importance. 

It is elementary in educational and char- 
itable finance that without constant and 
urgent appeals for current gifts, there 
will be little prospect of gifts by will. It 
is not within my province, under my sub- 
ject, to discuss such practical methods of 
appeal for current gifts as those of some 
institutions which are seeking to have 
given to them, on a sort of rummage sale 
basis, securities as to which the holders 
are now doubtful and solicitous. I do be- 
lieve that any gift, even of only such pros- 
pective value, is a step well secured as a 
proof of interest and attention. And it 
is only by way of aroused interest and at- 
tention that a foundation can be laid for 
gifts by will. 

The very fact, encountered so frequently 
as to make it appear universal, that donors 
express absolute inability to give now may 
well be used, with proper tact and exercise 
of common sense, as the basis for suggest- 
ing that a gift be provided by will. And 
if it is objected that this cannot now be 
done without injustice to the family, the 
further suggestion is warranted that pro- 
vision for the library be made subject to 
priority of due provision for the family. 

Properly handled, every present refusal 
of current gifts may be made a practical 
leverage for future aid by will. This 
means, of course, that interest and atten- 


tion have been secured by adequate presen- 
tation of actual and pressing opportunities 
and needs. 

Finally, we have to meet at this time 
as never before the procrastination always 
encountered in having a will or codicil 
drawn and signed. I mean not only new 
wills but also revision of old wills. Many, 
many people exclaim that their affairs are 
in such confusion and they suffer from 
such uncertainty that they do not know 
what they can plan for a will. 

A will is a serious job for a well man. 
It should not be left as a labor to burden 
a sick man. To draw a will to safeguard 
and distribute an estate in sound condition 
is essential, is necessary to escape the ab- 
surdities, limitations, and losses of obsolete 
administration statutes. To draw a will 
for such an estate is the only wise course. 
And it is simply folly if an estate is liable 
to be found unsettled, and with many un- 
settled problems, to fail to make adequate, 
broad and sound’ provision to save and 
conserve it to the utmost. Obsolete laws, 
passed without reference to or knowledge 
of present business and investment prob- 
lems will play inevitable havoc with an 
estate in sound order and condition. And 
with an estate in difficulty they are simply 
out of all question. 

If a testator’s house is not in order, 
he should not risk his death leaving it in 
such shape without due and ample provi- 
sions by will that will make it at least pos- 
sible for his executor and trustee to save 
the utmost and restore the largest possible 
measure of order. 

The appeal of the President for con- 
tinued and active support by contributions 
to charities and educational institutions 
should be made a part of the background 
for presentation of appeals for current 
gifts and making provision by wills. 
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Let the Buyer Beware 


By CARL L. CANNON 
Chairman, A. L. A. Book Buying Committee 


INCE the beginning of last summer 
the antics of foreign exchange have become 
unpleasant realities for every librarian who 
imports foreign books. For the first time 
within the memories of most of us, francs, 
marks and pounds have the almighty dollar 
at a disadvantage. It has caused serious 
complications in the budgets of university 
libraries which buy many foreign periodi- 
cals and series, but even public libraries 
which import relatively few, have on oc- 
casion, discovered that estimated cost and 
actual cost show strange discrepancies. 
One phase of this exchange offers possibil- 
ities that are new to most librarians and, 
for that reason, seems worth bringing to 
their attention. 

The case in question was brought before 
the Book Buying Committee by a librarian 
of the middle west, who in April, 1931, 
placed an advance order with a New York 
importer for a three volume work to be 
published in France. The New York im- 
porter quoted the work in dollars. In 
December, 1932, the importer sent a cir- 
cular of the same work to the library and 
the librarian replied quoting from his 
original order and confirming the price in 
dollars. The importer accepted the order 
and Volume I was delivered on March 4, 
1933, together with a bill for $12 to which 
was added .68 for postage and .85 for 
binding. No extra charge for binding was 
mentioned in the circular, but the library 
accepted this and prepared a revised bill 


for all three volumes plus postage and 
binding, amounting in all to $16.59, and 
forwarded it to the importer who accepted 
the affidavit, signed it, and returned it to 
the library. 

Foreign exchange, it will be recalled, 
started its rise in April, 1933. On May 
1, the library received from the importer 
a statement calling for the payment of 
414.75 French francs. At the rate of ex- 
change on May 1 this amounted to $19.52 
or $2.93 in excess of the company’s an- 
nounced price including allowance for 
postage and binding. 

The library now appealed to the Book 
Buying Committee which in turn wrote 
to the importer for an explanation. The 
importer explained as follows: 


Before April 18, when the dollar 
went off the gold basis, our prices, quotations, 
and invoices were all in gold dollars; our 
basic French prices in francs were translated 
into dollars, as a matter of course and in- 
difference, the two national currencies be- 
ing on the parity of gold exchange. 

On April 18, 1933, our invoices, whether 
outstanding or not were translated back into 
our basic prices: the amount remained 
exactly what it was before in terms of gold 
dollars. 

The above will reply to your questions. 
No other issue has been involved in our 
correspondence. Our transactions are inter- 
national as our goods are of foreign origin. 
Incidentally, it may be noted that the gold 
dollar is still recognized by the State De- 
partment, as it is in that form that the mem- 
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bers of the American diplomatic service 
abroad are receiving their salary. 


The committee wrote again to the im- 
porter calling specific attention to the fact 
that the original price quotation was in 
dollars and later was changed to francs 
and asking if, under the circumstances he, 
the importer, ought not to stand by his 
original quotation. In reply he stated that 
the whole question was whether on any 
date before April 18, 1933, the dollar and 
the franc were or were not on a gold basis. 

The case was then presented to Brown 
Brothers Harriman and Company of New 
York, international bankers, who have 
long dealt in foreign exchange. The ques- 
tion was whether according to prevailing 
international practice the importer should 
have stood by his contract and accepted his 
payment in the dollars quoted. The 
bankers replied as follows: 


You have asked us whether or not we 
consider the stand taken by the French book 
company proper under the usual procedure 
in connection with contracts wherein foreign 
exchange rates are involved. 

We feel, however, that the question which 
has arisen is a practical one of the moment 
rather than one involving ordinary and usual 
usage in transactions of this nature. At 
the present time with default in one form or 
another being continually practiced by not 
only individuals, but nations, it is not sur- 
prising that the French book company which 
you mentioned in your letter feels justified 
in insisting upon payment on the basis of 
gold dollars rather than on the basis of 
the present depreciated (in terms of foreign 
exchange at least) dollars, particularly so, 
in as much as we note that they have not 
failed to call your attention to the fact that 
we, as Americans, are not applying the same 
practice to all people. 

Under the circumstances, we feel that a 
discussion in the matter such as this would 
result in little gain, and after all, it is a ques- 
tion of whether or not the books are worth 


slightly more to the library than it orig- 
inally anticipated paying. 


The gist of the whole matter therefore 
seems to be that the buyer must beware, 
and the corollary is that only dealers who 
agree to adhere to their contract in the 
currency of the country first quoted should 
be used. 

OFAN 


Easily Understood Terms 


Popuxar substitutes for library 
terms often used in addresses before the 
public are suggested in “A Little Pedantry 
on Not Being Pedantic,” a mimeographed 
article by Carl Vitz, obtainable without 
charge as long as the supply lasts, from 
the A. L. A. Publicity Department, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

In the article, prepared at the request 
of the A. L. A. Publicity Committee, Mr. 
Vitz from his experience in addressing 
parent-teacher and other groups, suggests 
terms more easily understood by a lay 
audience than those often used in library 
talks. 

VINA 


Chattanooga Publicity 


Two scrapbooks containing eight 
graphs and nine newspaper articles pre- 
pared during 1933 by the Chattanooga 
Public Library to show the library’s social 
usefulness and its economical administra- 
tion may be borrowed from the Publicity 
Department, American Library Associa- 
tion, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, for the cost of transportation 
(weight one pound, six ounces). The 
articles are chiefly based on the questions 
discussed at the recent A. L. A. Publicity 
Institute. Requests for the scrapbooks 
will be filled in the order of their receipt. 
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Art in America: A Radio Program 


By RENE D’HARNONCOURT 


Director of Program, American Federation of Arts 


HE first national program of broad- 
casts on art, initiated by the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, and organized 
under the auspices of the American Feder- 
ation of Arts, will be launched in February 
under a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and with the codperation of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education, the Art Institute of Chicago, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
the Museum of Modern Art. 

The “Art in America” series, as it will 
be called, will be divided into two parts. 
The first group, starting February 3 and 
continuing each Saturday night until May 
19, will deal with the arts in America 
up to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The second group will be presented 
from September until midwinter and will 
cover the subject from the latter part of 
the nineteenth century to the present. 

The programs will be broadcast over 
the National Broadcasting Company chain 
at eight o’clock, eastern standard time, 
and will represent a major part of that 
company’s cooperation with the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education. 
Each broadcast will consist of an intro- 
duction by a well known authority in the 
museum world, a brief talk on a specific 
period, and a discussion of the elements 
which make for true art appreciation. 

The recent success of the Century of 
Progress exhibition, put on by the Chicago 
Art Institute, which attracted more than 
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a million people from all parts of the 
country ; the fact that more than 2,000,000 
people from coast to coast have seen the 
traveling exhibit of Whistler’s “Mother ;” 
and an increase in attendance reported by 
museums all over the country, insure an 
eager and extensive public for the broad- 
casts. Other factors which will stimulate 
much local interest are the initiation of the 
project by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the activities of local 
museums in arranging special exhibits and 
lectures built around the radio program. 

A feature which will be of particular 
interest to librarians is the publication of 
a manual for use in preparing for and 
listening to the broadcasts. Mr. Harold 
Stark, in codperation with the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, is compiling and writ- 
ing the manual which will serve as a 
listeners’ handbook. A separate manual 
will be prepared for the second series. Mr. 
Stark was for one year on the decorative 
arts staff of the Metropolitan Museum 
and for two years, assistant director of the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts. He will 
be one of the major figures in the broad- 
casting program. 

The first manual will contain an intro- 
duction, sixteen lectures each with a bib- 
liography and three or four black and 
white illustrations, eight full page color 
illustrations, and a list of distinguished 
paintings by American artists in the pos- 
session of American museums. 
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The following subjects are the titles 
around which the broadcasts will be built: 

February 3. “The Painter Reporters of 
the New’ World.” 

February 10. 
Their Homes.” 

February 17. 
traits.” 

February 24. 
Colonial America.” 


“The Early Settlers and 
“The First American Por- 


“How They Lived in 


March 3. “John Singleton Copley—Our 
First Eminent Painter.” 

March 10. “The Background of Ameri- 
can Art.” 

March 17. “An American Studio in 
London.” 

March 24. “Peale and His Museum.” 

March 31. “Gilbert Stuart and the 


Washington Portraits.” 


April 7. “The Classic Arts of the Young 
Republic.” 
April 14. “Thomas Jefferson—Last of 


the Gentlemen Builders.” 


April 21. “The First American Sculp- 
tors.” 

April 28. “Steamboat Gothic and Ro- 
manticism.” 

May 5. “The Hudson River School and 
Its Heirs.” 

May 12. “The Goodwins and 100 Years 


of Picture Collecting in America.” 
May 19. “Art and the Public.” 


The bibliographies compiled for each of 
these subjects as well as the accompanying 
texts will make the manual of great per- 
manent value as a reference work on 
American art. The announcement that 
the catalog of the Chicago Art Institute 
went into three printings during the Cen- 
tury of Progress exhibit indicates a grow- 
ing tendency on the part of the public to 
add to its art libraries. 

The manual, entitled Art in America, 
will consist of fifty-six pages, paper bound, 
and made up in a format similar to that 
of Vanity Fair. It is being published by 
the University of Chicago Press and will 
be available (for about $1.00) at that 


press and at leading American museums, 

The entire project of the Art in Amer- 
ica broadcasts has been indorsed by the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington, 
D.C.; the Association of 
Museums, and art museums all over the 
country, including some of the outstanding 
university and college art departments; 
the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation; the College Art Association; im- 
portant regional art associations; officials 
of the American Library Association and 
many others. 


American 


The following suggestions are means 
by which librarians can codperate in mak- 
ing the program active in their own com- 
munities : 

1. Announce lectures, subjects, manual. 

2. Prepare correlated exhibits of prints 
and books to stimulate interest. 

3. Urge local book critics to mention 
books dealing with subjects. 

4. Prepare special shelves of books and 
articles dealing with subjects, following 
bibliographies compiled in manual. 

5. If radio is available, set aside room 
for those who wish to hear broadcasts but 
have no radio. 


FINAN 


Amateur Movies for the Library 


Librarians interested in amateur mo- 
tion pictures for presenting library facili- 
ties to groups in the library and throughout 
the community will find useful suggestions 
and a list of sources of further informa- 
tion in a five-page memorandum, entitled 
“Amateur Movies,” which may be secured 
for six cents from the Social Work Public- 
ity Council, 130 East Twenty-second 


Street, New York City. The memoran- 


dum would be of value also to library 
patrons seeking information on the subject. 
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The Gesamtkatalog 


By HENRY BARTLETT VAN HOESEN 


Chairman, Committee on Prussian Gesamtkatalog 


HE Gesamtkatalog der preussischen 
Bibliotheken is a union catalog of eighteen 
German libraries. With the exception of 
university and school publications, music, 
maps, and oriental texts, it includes all 
the books published before 1930 which 
are in the state library in Berlin, the uni- 
versity libraries of Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, 
Gottingen, Greifswald, Halle, Kiel, 
Konigsberg, Marburg, and Miinster, the 
Academy library in Braunsberg, and the 
technical-school libraries in Aachen, Ber- 
lin, Breslau, and Hanover. The other 
two libraries, the Bavarian State Library 
in Munich and the national library in 
Vienna, are partially included by the in- 
dication of their holdings of the books 
cataloged for any one of the other six- 
teen libraries. Three volumes (A- 
Amicizia) have been published and Volume 
IV will probably have appeared by the 
time this report is published. 


CoMMENTS OF LIBRARIANS 


We have from the American Library 
Association Headquarters copies of a 
dozen letters from American librarians 
commending the work of the Prussian 
Staatsbibliothek on this catalog. At least 
a sentence or two from each of them may 
be quoted with good effect in showing the 
various uses of the Gesamtkatalog: 





Report presented at the meetings of the American 
Library Association and the Bibliographical Society of 
America at the annual conference in 1933 
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Every university library and every other 
library serving a scholarly public should have 
this catalog as a part of its working appara- 
tus. (Andrew Keogh) 

The Library of Congress has subscribed 
for three sets of it, all of which we expect 
to be in active and incessant use. (Herbert 
Putnam) 

All in this country who have the aiding 
of research at heart will be emphatic in their 
commendation. (Harry Miller Lydenberg) 

The Gesamtkatalog fills a serious gap that 
has long been obtrusively obvious to those 
whose researches bring them into contact 
with the field of national bibliographies. 
The three [BM, BN, and GK] are indis- 
pensable supplements each to the others. 
(Thomas Franklin Currier) 

It is “a vast and comprehensive conspectus 
of German bibliography, valuable as a refer- 
ence work in any large library and admi- 
rable as an example of bibliographical skill 
and scholarship.” (Carl B. Roden) 

When one reflects that more books have 
been published in Germany than in any 
other country and that American libraries 
possess and describe less books in German 
than in English, the Gesamtkatalog im- 
mediately appears to be a bibliography in- 
dispensable to every library of scholarly 
pretensions. (Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen) 

A preliminary checking of a few headings 
shows that it will also have value for non- 
German bibliography ... it is clear that 
the Gesamtkatalog will be an indispensable 
bibliographic tool in reference and research 
libraries. (Isadore Gilbert Mudge) 

Aside from all other advantages it is well 
to call attention to the fact that the Gesamt- 
katalog spreads a much wider net than any 
of the other great national library catalogs. 
Not only are the holdings of the state li- 
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brary of Prussia included but also those of 
the Prussian university libraries and of the 
two great libraries in Munich and Vienna. 
This insures a very wide representation of 
important books in German libraries. The 
purchaser of this catalog gets not only a 
catalog of the Berlin library but a complete 
list as well of the major libraries of Ger- 
many and Austria. (William Warner 
Bishop) 

The combined collections of the eighteen 
contributing libraries whose holdings are 
listed in the Katalog, comprise, according to 
. . « Minerva Jahrbuch, 1930, a total... 
of 54 million volumes . . . The total hold- 
ings have been steadily acquired from the 
date of the founding of the earliest of the 
eighteen [libraries] in 1534 to the present... 
Even in subjects such as English literature, 
as illustrated in the titles listed under the 
name of Joseph Addison, holdings are in- 
dicated which are not recorded in the British 
Museum Catalogue. (Louis Round Wilson) 

In certain respects, notably in the fields 
of European literature and history, it will 
be more useful than either [BM or BN]. 
For the library that strives to serve the 
scholar in the humanistic field or in the 
social sciences, it will be indispensable. 
(James Thayer Gerould) 

Catalogers will find this comprehensive 
catalog to be a very valuable aid in identify- 
ing authors, verifying editions, distinguishing 
copies, and locating translations. The work 
is also an excellent demonstration of the 
German rules for cataloging. (Margaret 
Mann) 

Although the main service of this catalog 
will be bibliographical, this finding service 
of unusual books will be invaluable to Amer- 
ican students going abroad. (Ernest Cush- 
ing Richardson) 

After these few extracts from the ex- 
pressions of opinion by our colleagues, we 
have a further voucher for the value of 
the Gesamtkatalog to American libraries 
in the action of the Rockefeller Founda- 


tion in granting a subvention so that the 


work might be carried out according to 
the plans stated in the Prospectus issued 
two years ago. 

The Gesamtkatalog is to consist of some 
one hundred and fifty volumes, at 85 
marks per volume (or 90 to 91 marks 
per bound volume), provided, however, 
at least three hundred subscriptions are 
obtained. 

The Gesamtkatalog, therefore, both de- 
serves and needs a campaign of sales pro- 
motion in this country, and American 
libraries both need and deserve the assist- 
ance which this catalog would afford in 
research, reference, and catalog work. 

A joint committee of the American Li- 
brary Association and the Bibliographical 
Society of America has undertaken to do 
what it can to increase the number of 
American subscriptions by this report, 
which will also be sent out as a circular 
to a considerable number of libraries, and 
by supplementary correspondence. Mem- 
bers of the committee are: William 
Warner Bishop, Harry Miller Lydenberg, 
Herman H. B. Meyer, Carl H. Milam, 
Charles C. Williamson, Louis Round 
Wilson, Lawrence C. Wroth, and Henry 
Bartlett Van Hoesen, chairman. 

The committee will appreciate replies, 
so as to correct and keep up to date its at 
present incomplete information as to which 
libraries have subscribed and which ex- 


pect to subscribe. We have a few copies 


of the Prospectus and a few copies of the 
finished first volume which we should be 
glad to lend for inspection to any likely 
Subscriptions should be sent 
direct to: Generalverwaltung des Preus- 
sischen Staatsbibliothek, Unter den Lin- 
den 38, Berlin N. W. 7. 


purchasers. 





AES 
Richard Rogers Bowker 


By ERNEST CUSHING RICHARDSON 
Consultant, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


= ROGERS BOWKER, 
library trustee, promoter of libraries, 
editor, publisher, and publicist, was born 
in 1848 at Salem, Massachusetts, and 
died November 12, 1933, at his country 
home, Glendale Outlook, near Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Bowker was an upstanding man; 
sane, critical, public minded. He held 
himself upright in his body, in his mind, 
and in all his activities. 

His public-mindedness dominated all ac- 
tivities, even his commercial and indus- 
trial undertakings. Although his business 
forte was to convert non-paying enterprises 
into profitable undertakings, his final ob- 
jective was manifestly public welfare 
rather than private gain. 

This public-mindedness was still more 
manifest in his cultural and political serv- 
ices. 

His political achievements in the fields 
of postal regulation, copyright legislation, 
sound money legislation, civil service re- 
form, and tariff reform were originative 
and had concrete, definite, and consider- 
able results. His international-mindedness, 
based on some years of London residence 
for the Harpers, and many continental 
experiences, was reflected in his work on 
copyright and on the tariff. 

But after all, the main services of Mr. 
Bowker to the American public were in the 
field of books. He ran the whole gamut of 
book service with distinction: authorship 
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and the promotion of authorship, publica- 
tion, and libraries. 

Himself an author of the first rank, as 
bibliographer, publicist, and editor, his 
services in the protection of the rights of 
authors and in the promotion of the pub- 
lishing trade were outstanding. His two 
great books on copyright, the American 
catalogue, and the 124 volumes of the 
Publishers’ Weekly are witnesses to this. 

For librarians, however, and probably 
in itself considered, the greatest of Mr. 
Bowker’s contributions to American public 
welfare was the founding of the American 
Library Association and its long continued 
promotion through the Library Journal. 
He was a mainspring in the incredible de- 
velopment of modern American libraries. 

The American Library Association was 
founded by three men of genius, all super- 
abounding in energy and super-abounding 
in ideas. The genius of Mr. Bowker was 
less conspicuous than that of his co- 
founders, partly because it included a 
genius for self-effacement, and partly be- 
cause it was different. It was essentially 
a genius for the control and guidance of 
genius, his own and that of others. Mr. 
Leypoldt’s many inventions would have 
come to failure except for the reorganizing 
genius of Mr. Dewey, and the scintillating 
genius of Mr. Dewey would never have 
reached stable embodiment in the A. L. A. 
except for Mr. Bowker and his Library 
Journal. 
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Moreover, Mr. Bowker had in very high 
degree that highest ingredient of genius: 
tenacity and the will to carry on; the per- 
sistent follow-up of an original idea to 
its fruitage. 

Mr. Bowker always took an active share 
in the proceedings of the American Li- 
brary Association and the American Li- 
brary Institute, and constantly flavored 
their actions with the salt of business com- 
mon sense, with wise criticism, construc- 
tive suggestion, and impulse to action. He 
was a model Association member, but 
would never take the presidency on the 
ground that he was not a librarian, al- 
though he had been a library trustee for 
nearly half a century and a substantial 
donor to the Library of Congress. 

Among other aspects of Mr. Bowker’s 
genius was a genius for hospitality which 
he shared for more than thirty years with 
his gracious wife Alice, born Mitchell. 
This was displayed at its best at his country 
residence at Stockbridge where it had a 
flavor of the traditional intellectual society 
of New England in general and of Stock- 
bridge in particular. 


FAAS 
“Working with a Legislature” 


Worxine with a Legislature” by 
Carl Vitz, former president of the Ohio 
Library Association, has been published as 
a supplement to the “State-wide Publicity” 
issue of Leads, A. L. A. publicity bulletin 
Number 2. The issue has been completely 
revised with the assistance of several li- 
brarians experienced in state-wide public- 
ity. Librarians may not only wish to 
obtain copies for themselves, but to draw 
it to the attention of library association 
presidents, publicity chairmen, and legis- 
lative committees in their states. Single 
copies may be obtained for ten cents in 


stamps from the Publicity Department, 
A. L. A. Headquarters. Stamps should 


accompany order. 
SINAN 
Win Oberly Award 
Louise O. Bercaw and Esther M. 


Colvin, assistants in the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics Library, United States 
Department of Agriculture, have won the 
fifth biennial prize offered by the Eunice 
Rockwood Oberly Memorial Fund Com- 
mittee for their “Bibliography on the 
Marketing of Agricultural Products” is- 
sued as U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
miscellaneous publication no. 150, accord- 
ing to Claribel R. Barnett, chairman of 
the committee. J. D. Wilson of the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station was 
given honorable mention for his bibliog- 
raphy entitled ‘Environmental Factors 
in Relation to Plant Disease and Injury.” 

The Oberly Memorial award is offered 
once in two years for the best bibliography 
in the field of agriculture or the related 
sciences submitted by an American citizen. 
The prize, named in honor of the late 
librarian of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
is the interest on the Eunice Rockwood 
Oberly Memorial Endowment Fund ad- 
ministered by the A. L. A. 

Since eight of the twelve bibliographies 
submitted for the period 1931-32 ema- 
nated from the United States Department 
of Agriculture and five of these were pre- 
pared by members of the library staff of 
the department, the two members of the 
committee who are connected with that li- 
brary secured Adelaide R. Hasse, director 
of the Washington School for Secretaries, 
and Ernest Kletsch of the Library of Con- 
gress to act for them in judging the 
bibliographies. 





La MCOZIEM, 


With School Librarians at the 


Chicago Conference 


By MARY RANDELL BACON 
Member, A. L. A. School Libraries Section 


HE Chicago meeting cannot help but 
be a pleasant memory to the several hun- 
dred school librarians fortunate enough to 
be able to attend in the midst of school 
sessions. Certainly untold credit should 
be given to the chairman of the School 
Libraries Section, Mildred P. Harrington, 
for her well worked out program. 

Outstanding papers read at the school 
library meetings are appearing even now in 
various library periodicals, and the Pro- 
ceedings for the year will contain extracts 
from many others, so that those unable to 
attend A. L. A. may gain indirectly the in- 
spiration given by speakers from all parts 
of the world. 


EXHIBITS, SCRAPBOOKS, Lists 
Ruth Theobald, Mary Helen McCrea, 


and Marie Hostetter helped us “cover” 
the exhibits, teas, contact work, new scrap- 
books, and lists sold, for A. L. A. members 
who could not attend the conference. 
Ruth Theobald writes: 


The exhibit booth maintained by the 
School Libraries Section under the efficient 
management of Miss Hostetter, and the in- 
formal teas planned by Miss Mildred 
Batchelder and held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday afternoons, will remain a most 
pleasant memory. The members of the 
section must have visited the exhibit booth 
between each meeting and at intervals of 
fifteen minutes or so on free afternoons— 
else how could we have been sure of seeing 
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at least five or ten compatriots every time 
we strolled in ourselves? 

The individual exhibits of editions, 
posters, recent books for high school li- 
braries, and other timely book collections 
interested all comers; and there was always 
someone seated in front of the table where 
the scrapbooks were placed. And were you 
one of those who participated in the highly 
competitive but good-natured race to secure 
a pair of the book ends which were knocked 
down to the first comers during the last day 
or two of the meeting for twenty-five cents? 
One of the state school supervisors told us 
the good news about the “sale,” and we are 
still gloating over our book ends which are 
covered with glossy black fabrikoid and are 
most handsome to behold. There is a cut- 
out from the jacket of Millions of cats, 
and we intend to match it with another in- 
imitable feline procession and so complete 
our book ends. 

One of the nicest features of the exhibit 
booth was the air of pleasant informality 
which surrounded the information desk. A 
sympathetic young woman was always in 
charge, answering innumerable questions 
with patience, and even rejoicing with us 
when we found our ticket for the School 
Libraries Section dinner, after we had in- 
augurated proceedings for the purchase of 
another. 

Friendly informal conversation, occa- 
sional brief conferences on _ professional 
themes, and wholly delightful food combined 
to make the section teas most pleasant oc- 
casions. It seemed to us that there was a 
constant stream of people entering Private 
Dining Room 4, but that no one went out— 
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at least we didn’t see them go. In spite of 
this phenomenon, there was always room 
for more so that we are firmly convinced 
that the Stevens had expanding and con- 
tracting walls—or else that someone in the 
section had a magic wand! 

And how nice it was to see Mr. Arundell 
Esdaile not only drop in, but spend the after- 
noon chatting about children’s books in an 
amazingly professional manner (was he at 
one time a children’s librarian, we ask?) 
We also met Lucy Fitch Perkins, May 
Lamberton Becker, and other author friends 
of youth. 

At one of the teas, May Lamberton 
Becker asked how she should choose what 
to see at the Century of Progress. Of 
course, she was taken down to the school 
libraries booth and given a copy of 
Fathoming the fair. That provided her 
with a list of places to visit first, and with 
information about which exhibits charged 
admissions, which restaurants served partic- 
ularly delectable or curious food and which 
exhibits had special appeal for the bookishly 
inclined. 

We hope that there will be opportunity 
for “visual instruction” and “extra- 
curricular activity” at other meetings of 
the A. L. A. In all frankness, though, fu- 
ture committees will be obligated to bring 
all their ingenuity into play to equal the 
results achieved by this year’s committees. 


Mary Helen McCrea, chairman of the 
Contact Committee, comments: 


Library clubs, pupil assistants, current 
magazines, recent books to purchase, school 
library discipline problems (old favorite), 
missing books (another old favorite), pub- 
licity, entrance slips, and even patchwork 
quilts, were among the wide range of topics 
turned over to the Contact Committee with 
a request for their discussion. Under the 
direction of the committee, contacts were 
established at the very popular School Li- 
braries Section teas given Tuesday and 
Wednesday afternoons. School librarians 
seeking information were introduced to 
those who might have information to offer, 
and informal discussion groups were either 


formed immediately and experiences ex- 
changed, or arrangements were made for 
later meetings. 

These informal meetings seemed to be of 
great value to those with special problems to 
solve, and state and city supervisors, com- 
mittee members, and_ school librarians 
particularly well informed on the various 
subjects gave generously of their time in 
meeting individual requests. 


Marie Hostetter, chairman of exhibits, 
sends the following list of scrapbooks now 
available on application to the Publicity 
Department, American Library Associa- 


tion, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago: 
How We Teach the Use of Books and 


Libraries. 

How the School Library Codperates 
with School Clubs and School Organiza- 
tions. 

How We Get Pupils to Read. 

Book Week. 

School Library Bulletins. 


Lists for school librarians sold at the sec- 
tion’s booth during the conference were: 


Inexpensive editions, edited by Marguer- 
ite Kirk, Board of Education, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

Books for young people, 1932, selected by 
the Book Appraisal Committee, Jean Caro- 
lyn Roos, Cleveland Public Library, chair- 
man. 

Useful school publications frequently over- 
looked by children’s librarians, selected by 
Agatha L. Shea and Margaret L. Car- 
penter, Chicago Public Library. 

Bibliography of period backgrounds for 
senior high school English, prepared by 
Margaret R. Greer, Central Library, Min- 
neapolis (Minn.) Board of Education, and 
the Minneapolis senior high school libra- 
rians. 

Principles of application of color in in- 
terior decoration of school libraries, pre- 
pared for the School Libraries Section by 
Marie A. Anderson, associate in art, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

School library bulletins issued regularly, 
compiled by Mary Randell Bacon. 








SOTTO 
Emergency Work Spreading 


Wane projects, involving libraries, 


are growing daily more numerous. Reports 
received at A. L. A. Headquarters since 
the December 1 Bulletin was issued an- 
nounce many additional library projects 
approved or submitted to civil works, 
public works, or relief administrations. 

A grant for a new building for the Uni- 
versity of Utah Library has been approved 
by the Public Works Administration and 
the building is already under way. The 
cost will be $550,000. Seating capacity 
for 1,200 and stack capacity for 200,000 
are provided. 

The first work project for women in 
Georgia was the opening of a library in 
Greenville which had been closed for al- 
most two years. The library, formerly op- 
erated as a women’s club project, has now 
been turned over to the city to enable it 
to qualify for civil works funds. 

A survey of library service, present 
and potential, in the Metropolitan Area 
of Chicago will be made by unemployed 
librarians and research workers under the 
direction of an Advisory Committee from 
the Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in codperation with the 
Chicago Library Club which initiated the 
project. This is one of several research 
projects at the university under civil works 
authorization. 

Three educational projects of the public, 
special and university libraries in Chicago 
have been approved by the Civil Works 
Service. Twenty-eight librarians are work- 
ing on compilations of union lists of liter- 
ary material in certain fields of knowledge 
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and are also to make a survey of special 
collections in the city; six are making a 
survey and listing of social, economic and 
political publications of public and private 
agencies in the Chicago area and six are 
compiling indexes to pictures, portraits, 
quotations and other needed material. 


GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX OF PATRONS 


A geographical index of borrowers 
which will enable the public library in 
Chicago to survey the distribution of its 
registered patrons is being prepared with 
the aid of ten typists and file clerks pro- 
vided by the CWS. 

Ten men, supplied by the CWA, are 
taking inventory in the Chicago Public 
Library; thirty men are acting as guards 
in the main building and branches—all of 
which use the self-charging system—to 
protect the library against book losses ; and 
six workers, obtained from the CWS, are 
acting as a “flying squadron” of book re- 
pairers for the branches. Six workers will 
be supplied the Ryerson Library and the 
Burnham Library of Architecture of the 
Art Institute of Chicago by the CWS for 
indexing of magazines and other projects. 

Thirty-seven professional workers, in- 
cluding three librarians, and eight clerical 
people have been assigned by the Civil 
Works Education Service to carry out a 
modification of the Evanston program of 
adult education reported in the December 
1 Bulletin. Additional workers will carry 
on the studies of Negro education and of 
Evanston youth included in the Evanston 
program and approved by the CWS. 
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Minneapolis is securing leaders for dis- 
cussion groups through local school 
authorities and unemployed librarians to 
open the central library Saturday after- 
noons through the CWA. In addition 
to her projects mentioned in the December 
1 Bulletin, Gratia A. Countryman of 
Minneapolis is proposing a radio listening 
room for lectures with discussions to fol- 
low but has not yet had the proposal ap- 
proved. 

St. Paul Public Library is having more 
than 5,000 volumes mended with Civil 
Works Service assistance. Eighteen assist- 
ants have been supplied for various work 
projects and six more are expected. Most 
of the professional assistants have had li- 
brary school training or considerable prac- 
tical experience. Des Moines has 15 
women at work mending books and many 
other libraries are obtaining similar assist- 
ance. 

San Diego has put ten women to work 
under the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration and will secure a_ small 
supply requisition from the same source. 
San Diego library projects announced in 
the December Bulletin have now been ap- 
proved, according to Cornelia D. Plaister, 
librarian. 

A request for a_ hospital worker, a 
hospital truck and $500 for books from 
the Bismarck, North Dakota, library has 
had local approval. 

Providence (R. I.) is proposing a 
thorough revision of the Union List of 
Serials so far as it includes Providence 
holdings, including all Providence li- 
braries and all periodicals. A handbook 
of special collections of Providence is also 
under consideration. 

The Baltimore library has made itself 
responsible for two large projects: (1) a 
check list and union list of Maryland news- 


papers and of all the newspaper holdings in 
the state, and (2) all Maryland state and 
Baltimore city official documents and the 
serial publications of social, civil, and eco- 
nomic organizations in the state. To carry 
on these undertakings the library is seek- 
ing, but has not yet obtained, assistance 
from civil works authorities. 

A revision of Larned’s Literature of 
A merican history has been proposed by the 
New York Public Library as a civil works 
project but has so far not been approved. 

Clarence B. Lester writes that the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission has 
put twenty women to work in commission 
departments. He adds “Practically all 
eligible library school graduates in the 
state are at work.” 

The North Dakota Library Commis- 
sion is being allowed a library organizer 
for nine weeks, a small travel allowance 
and a $500 fund for books. 

All the trained librarians in North 
Dakota who had registered for work “are 
actually or tentatively taken care of,” ac- 
cording to word from Lillian E. Cook of 
the state library commission. 

The Georgia library program initiated 
by Beverly Wheatcroft, secretary of the 
state library commission in codperation 
with local library leaders, has been ap- 
proved by the Georgia civil works for 
women’s projects and almost half the 
public libraries in the state are working on 
individual local library projects. 

Mildred Pope of the Washington State 
Library is putting about fifty unemployed 
librarians to work on state-wide library 
projects and is proposing: 

To organize large collection of doc- 
uments from other states which have been 


in storage since the change in state library 
organization four years ago. Some six 


thousand of these documents are non-usable 
because they are not available; work of 
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state departments, the state legislature, and 
frequent calls from agencies and individuals 
in the state make this reorganization es- 
sential. 

To furnish special reference and help 
during the time of the meeting of the state 
legislature. The state library lacks funds 
to secure such extra help as was essential 
during the last session of the legislature, 
yet the time of the meeting of the legisla- 
ture creates special calls and constant de- 
mands upon the greatly inadequate force. 
The growing demands from all parts of the 
state for study and reading help makes this 
work imperative. Additional help would be 
employed therefore upon this work releas- 
ing the regular staff temporarily for legis- 
lative information service. 

To organize and make available the val- 
uable collection of newspapers, at present 
bound but in a disorganized condition. 
This project might be considered as a con- 
tinuation of Project II. The same workers 
to be transferred from Project II to Proj- 
ect III immediately upon completion of the 
legislature. 


Nine assistants have been requested by 
the Mississippi Library Commission to de- 
velop its work. In addition to a general 
assistant, a specialist in adult education, a 
trained cataloger, a publicity assistant, a 
superviser of school libraries, and a stenog- 
rapher, three trained library extension 
workers have been requested, to go into the 
state and direct organization of new li- 
braries. 

Work proposed for individual libraries 
in various state programs not mentioned in 
the December 1 Bulletin includes: 


Provision of reading matter for people 
waiting for work assignments in employ- 
ment offices. Supervision of such reading 
matter by an attendant is also recommended. 

Reading club work. 

Poster work. 

Children’s librarians to organize work. 

School librarians to go over school collec- 
tions. 

Re-registration of borrowers. 


Editing. 
Translating foreign titles for book cards 
and catalog. 


Work in process and approved projects 
will be further reported in the February 
Bulletin. A. L. A. Headquarters will 
welcome information about projects which 
have not already been comprehended in 
Bulletin reports. Material for the Febru- 
ary issue should be in the editor’s hands not 
later than January 10. 


FINAN 


New Policy 


F ottowinc the practice of other ac- 
crediting groups, the Board of Education 
for Librarianship has adopted the policy 
of accepting from the institutions visited, 
expenses incurred in the inspection of 
library schools and other training agencies. 
In the past, all expenses of accrediting 
have been borne by the board, but recent 
annual decreases in available funds have 
seriously limited the number of institutions 
which could be visited, with consequent 
disadvantage both to the training agencies 


and the board. 


OFNAN 


Children’s Radio Program 


Mrs. Siponte M. GRUENBERG, di- 
rector of the Child Study Association of 
America, has accepted the chairmanship of 
a temporary committee appointed by the 
American Library Association to draft a 
project for a children’s radio program. 
Mary Gould Davis, superviser of story- 
telling, New York Public Library, and 
Frederick L. Redefer, executive secretary 
of the Progressive Education Association, 
are members of her committee. 





PFE 
Wide Range of Citizens’ 


Council Activities 


WIDE range of Citizens’ Coun- 
cil activities, including tax delinquency 
campaigns, reorganization of government 
framework, and specific campaigns dealing 
with support of schools, libraries, and other 
functions of government service were re- 
ported to the National Municipal League’s 
Conference on Government held in At- 
lantic City in November. Citizens’ 
Councils represented showed that they are 
now organized on a basis of towns, cities, 
counties, and states. 

The most elaborate program of Citi- 
zens’ Council activities was that described 
by Charles W. Edwards of the Alabama 
Council for Good Government. In this 
state forty-five county councils have been 
formed and have joined in a state-wide or- 
ganization, carrying on activities along 
three different lines: public education on 
the present crisis in local government, 
study of the state structure with the ulti- 
mate revision of the state constitution in 
view, and specific local campaigns for sup- 
port of public service institutions, parti- 
cularly the schools and libraries which 
have been harder hit in Alabama than in 
any other state in the union. 

In county work the report of Frederick 
S. Hickman of Atlantic City showed how 
a local committee on revision of tax sched- 
ules in Atlantic City had come to expand 
into a general citizens’ organization for 
the improvement of conditions through- 
out Atlantic County. 
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Activities of local councils were many 
and varied. Delegates reported cam- 
paigns in support of schools and libraries, 
for stiffening tax collections, for reorganiz- 
ing various functions of local government, 
for study of city budgets, for codperating 
with city officials in law enforcement, for 
public education in civic matters, and for 
many other worth while purposes. 

During the conference on government 
delegates from New Jersey met in an in- 
formal session and asked Howard P. 
Jones, secretary of the National Munici- 
pal League, to appoint a committee of 
New Jersey citizens to further the crea- 
tion of Citizens’ Councils throughout that 
state. 

Carl H. Milam, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, headed a discus- 
sion of “Minimum Library Require- 
ments” at the conference on government 
and participated in a panel discussion on 
“Anticipating and Meeting Emergencies 
in Local Government.” 


VINA 


Mr. Roden Heads Nominating 
Committee 


Car B. Ropen, Public Library, 
Chicago, will serve as chairman of the 
Nominating Committee of the American 
Library Association for 1933-34. Other 
members of the committee are: Luther L. 
Dickerson, Lucile F. Fargo, Elizabeth C. 
Ronan and Edith Tobitt. 
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Carnegie Grants to Libraries, 1932-33 


HE largest single library grant voted 
during the year 1932-33 by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York was the first 
of two increments of $500,000 each to the 
permanent funds of the American 
Library Association, according to the re- 
port, just issued, of the president of the 
corporation, Frederick P. Keppel. This 
grant was, of course, announced some 
months ago in the A. L. A. Bulletin. 

The Carnegie Corporation’s program 
of building up the library collections in 
the colleges of liberal arts in the United 
States has now been brought to a con- 
clusion. “No enterprise of the corporation 
has received warmer praise,” comments 
Dr. Keppel, “and there appears to be 
general agreement that in no other way 
could the sums voted ($1,061,000 in all) 
have advanced so effectively the intellec- 
tual life of the American college. The 
wider opportunities for general reading 
which the new books have provided, par- 
ticularly in the smaller institutions, have 
quite evidently contributed to the culture 
of the individual undergraduate, as con- 
trasted with the information about culture 
which all too often is accepted as a sub- 
stitute for the real objective.” 

The program has now been extended 
into Canada, grants to thirty-one insti- 
tutions, totaling $210,300, having been 
voted during the year. In New Zealand, 
the essential preliminary to inaugurating 
a program in that dominion, namely, the 
professional training of academic libra- 
tans, is now going forward. 
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In South Africa the public library move- 
ment is advancing steadily, if slowly, un- 
der the leadership of Matthew Miller 
Stirling. The general survey of library 
conditions in Canada has been completed, 
and the report of the commission in charge 
will be the subject of study during the 
coming year. A survey of library condi- 
tions of the British West Indies, con- 
ducted by Ernest A. Savage of the Edin- 
burgh Public Libraries, upon the invitation 
of the corporation, was made during the 
past winter, and Mr. Savage has now 
completed and presented his report, which 
throws light both upon the need of library 
progress in this region and on the great 
difficulties to be met in bringing it about. 

In the United States, the corporation 
has contributed $100,000 toward the dem- 
onstrations of library service inaugurated 
in eleven southern counties by the Rosen- 
wald Fund in 1929. At opposite ends of 
the Dominion of Canada, the Fraser Val- 
ley program, to which $106,000 has been 
contributed, is going forward in British 
Columbia, despite unusual difficulty in 
providing adequate local financial support ; 
and in Prince Edward Island a regional 
program under a grant of $60,000 from 
the corporation is taking form. The 
year’s record also includes several small 
grants made toward carrying into effect 
the recommendations of the informal 
library conferences of 1929. These rec- 
ommendations are still receiving attention 
and “it may be expected that as occasion 
offers all of them will be adopted.” 











SIGCSE 
New Friends and Old 


Woes varied are the interests of 


the Association’s supporting members who 
nevertheless share one interest in common 
—their belief in libraries and the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 

Ola M. Wyeth has completed her spe- 
cial membership quota for Georgia and for 
good measure has added Eugene O’Neill, 
the noted playwright, as a contributing 
member. Mr. O’Neill has a home at Sea 
Island, Georgia. He is the first celebrated 
writer to become a supporting member of 
the A. L. A. 

Nellie Morton, of Delaware, is another 
who has completed her quota. Her most 
recent new members are the Misses Bay- 
ard, daughters of Thomas F. Bayard, 
former United States senator from Dela- 
ware. Others who joined through Miss 
Morton are Mrs. Coleman du Pont and 
W. C. Spruance. 

Most of the Grolier Club members—a 
group of lovers of rare books—live in New 
York City where the club has its head- 
quarters. George A. Ball, of Muncie, 
Indiana, and T. Henry Foster, of Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, however, are non-resident 
members who have recently joined as con- 
tributing members of the A. L. A. Mr. 
Ball is vice president of Ball Brothers, 
the glass manufacturers of “Mason Jar” 
fame. Across the bottom of the invitation 
letter he wrote jovially: ‘All right—here 
it is!” and enclosed his application and 
check. 

A. G. Seaver, of Denver, handles book- 
binding supplies. He pledged a $100 sus- 
taining membership during the endow- 
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ment effort. 
business. 


Then the depression hit his 
He wrote from time to time 
not to count him out, that he would make 
good his pledge. His payment came in 
four checks of different dates as he had 
set them aside for the purpose. 

Rena Humphries, of Mississippi, 
thought she had completed her quota. It 
was not a very large one because of the 
difficult situation in Mississippi—two con- 
tributing memberships. One was pledged 
by the Mississippi Library Association and 
the other by the Mississippi State Library. 
Then the bank, where the Mississippi Li- 
brary Association kept its funds, closed. 
But Miss Humphries appeared at the 
A. L.A. conference with her other mem- 
bership safely enrolled. 

A list of new special memberships and 
renewals by states, in addition to those 
mentioned above, includes: 

A. L. A. Catalog Section. 

A. L. A. College and Reference Section. 


A. L. A. Section for Library Work with 
Children. 

A. L. A. Trustees Section. 

California—Los Angeles Public Library. 

Colorado—Denver Public Library. 

—Denver Public Library Staff. 

Connecticut—The James Blackstone 
Memorial Library Association, Branford. 

—Connecticut Library Association. 

D. C.—District of Columbia Library 
Association, Washington. 

Georgia—Emory University. 

—Savannah Public Library. 

Illinois—A. L. A. Professional Staff, 
Chicago. 

—Chicago Library Club. 

—First National Bank, Chicago. 

—Highland Park Public Library. 

—Ruth Montgomery, Peoria. 
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—Lloyd F. Neely, Chicago. 

—Oak Park Public Library. 

—Herbert P. Zimmermann, Chicago. 

Indiana—East Chicago and Hammond 
Public libraries and staffs. 

Kansas—Kansas Library Association. 

Kentucky—Kentucky Library Associa- 
tion. 

Louisiana—Louisiana State University 
School of Library Science, Baton Rouge. 

Maine—Bangor Public Library. 

Maryland—Enoch Pratt Free Library 
trustees and staff, Baltimore. 

—University of Maryland Library, Col- 
lege Park. 

—The Williams & Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore. 

Massachusetts—Christian Science Pub- 
lishing Society, Boston. 

—Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

—Louis E. Kirstein, Boston. 

—Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


- , nology, Cambridge. 


Michigan—Ann Arbor Library Club. 
Minnesota—Twin City Regional Group 
of Catalogers. 

Mississippi—Mississippi State Library, 
Jackson. 

Missouri—Kansas City Public Library. 
—Kansas City Public Library Staff As- 
sociation. 

Nebraska—Nebraska Library Associa- 
tion. 

New Jersey—The Free Public Library, 
Elizabeth. 

—Ethel M. Fair, New Brunswick. 
—Edmund W. Miller, Jersey City. 
—Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, Engle- 
wood. 

—Passaic Public Library. 

—Princeton University Library. 

New York—The Abingdon Press, New 
York City. 

—A. S. Barnes & Company, New York 
City. 

—George Blumenthal, New York City. 
—Boy Scouts of America, New York 
City. 

—Buffalo University Library. 

—Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, New 
York City. 

—Mrs. Roswell Eldridge, Great Neck, 
Long Island. 


—Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York 
City. 

—Harper & Brothers, New York City. 

—Henry Holt and Company, New York 
City. 

—Modern Library, New York City. 

—New York Library Association. 

—Simon and Schuster, Inc., New York 
City. 

—G. E. Stechert & Company, New York 
City. 

Ohio—Julian S. Fowler, Oberlin. 

—Ohio Library Association. 

Oregon—Oregon University Library 
and Staff, Eugene. 

Pennsylvania—Drexel Institute School 
of Library Science, Philadelphia. 

—Pennsylvania Library Association. 

—Reading Public Library. 

Rhode Island—Rhode [sland Library As- 
sociation. 

Tennessee—Mrs. Cyrus Griffin Martin, 
Chattanooga. 

Texas—Dallas Public Library. 

—Our Lady of the Lake College, San 
Antonio. 

Utah—Salt Lake City Public Library. 

Virginia—Virginia Library Association. 

Washington—Seattle Public Library. 

Wisconsin—Demco Library Supplies, 
Madison. 

—Whitman Publishing Company. 


SINAN 
Trustees Given Authority 


Tue Executive Board, by corre- 
spondence, has taken the following action: 


Voted, That the trustees of the A. L. A. 
shall have authority to invest and reinvest 
endowment funds of the Association, sub- 
ject to the laws of the State of Illinois gov- 
erning trust funds, and shall authorize such 
acts as may be necessary on the part of their 
fiscal agent with respect to invested funds 
and property. The trustees shall select 
their own officers and their fiscal agent who 
shall be custodian of the endowment funds 
under a trust or custodian agreement by 


and between the trustees and such fiscal 
agent. 
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Executive Board Action 


Two meetings of the Executive 
Board were held during the Chicago con- 
ference of the American Library Associa- 
tion when the following action was taken, 
in addition to action reported in the No- 
vember Bulletin: 


FINANCIAL SITUATION 


R. E. Dooley, comptroller, presented a 
statement on 1933 finances and 1934 
prospects, indicating that the Association 
would end the year with a deficit cut from 
$24,223 to $13,500, which means that it 
has lived within its income and has set aside 
$11,000 to apply against the deficit. Delay 
of the endowment trustees in investing 
funds may cause the income from the 
Association’s $1,500,000 endowment to 
fall $7,000 below the $62,000 estimate, 
but prospects for 1934 are that there will 
be approximately $13,000 additional in- 
come. 


PLANS FOR 1934 


The question of “Libraries and the New 
Deal” was placed on the board’s docket, 
primarily for the reason that both the 
President and secretary hoped the board 
would give some thought to the relation of 
libraries to the changes which are going on 
in the world today and to the work of the 


Association in 1934 in view of these 
changes. 
After considerable discussion it was 


voted to call a meeting of the board for 
January 11 to 13 in Chicago to decide on 
the 1934 program and the expenditure of 
the additional income mentioned above. 
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Liprary Discounts 

The limitation of library discounts 
recommended in booksellers’ and pub. 
lishers’ codes submitted to NRA authorities 
was discussed, and it was voted that the 
matter of libraries and the various codes 
affecting them be left to the President and 
secretary with power. Subsequent action 
on this matter will be reported in a later 
issue of the Bulletin. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN LIBRARY 
AND GOVERNMENT 


The recommendation of the Committee 
on Library Revenues, that pending the 
conclusions and recommendations of the 
public adminstration study now being 
carried on at the Graduate Library School 
of the University of Chicago “the Execu- 
tive Board be requested to instruct a com- 
mittee to prepare a statement on the de- 
sirable relations between the library and 
government in general,” was referred to 
the Library Extension Board. 


‘TRUSTEES OF ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


The board indorsed the recommendation 
of the Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws that the constitution be amended 
to provide for the election of trustees of the 
endowment funds by the Executive Board 
rather than by vote of the Association. 


Un1on CATALOG OF LATIN AMERICAN 
Books 


John T. Vance, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Library Codperation with Latin 
America, in a letter dated August 16, 
1933, recommended that the A. L. A 
codperate with the Inter-American Biblio 
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graphical Association in compiling a union 
catalog of Latin American books and re- 
quested that $1,000 be appropriated to 
further work. It was voted that the 
recommendation be referred to the Advi- 
sory Board for the Study of Special 
Projects for investigation and report. 

Andrew Keogh announced that Yale 
University is about to publish a catalog of 
Latin American books in literature. 


RoeERICH PEACE PacT 


A request that the A. L. A. indorse the 
Roerich Peace Pact, which provides for the 
safeguarding of all artistic, scientific, and 
cultural institutions in times of war, was 
considered and the secretary was asked 
to reply that, except for matters which 
directly concern the operation of libraries, 
the board does not adopt resolutions com- 
mending the activities of other organiza- 
tions. 


OVERLAPPING OF COMMITTEES 


Overlapping duties and responsibilities 
of various committees such as the School 
Libraries Committee, Committee on Li- 
brary Work with Children, International 
Relations, Bibliography, and Library Co- 
operation with Latin America, the board 
voted to bring to the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Committees. 


MEMBERSHIP ON COMMITTEES 
LIMITED 


Five consecutive years is the limit es- 
tablished by the Executive Board for the 
number of years a person may serve on any 
board or committee of the Association, the 
tuling to take effect after the Montreal 
conference. 


Votre of THANKS TO Mr. WHEELER 


Deep appreciation for the service he has 


rendered the American Library Association 
as a trustee of endowment funds during 
the years 1924 to 1933 was voted in a 
resolution of thanks to Harry A. Wheeler. 


Mr. LypENBERG VoTED Boarp 


MEMBER 
It was unanimously voted by the 
Executive Board that Harry Miller 


Lydenberg be appointed a member of the 
board to serve until the next election, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the election of 
Gratia A. Countryman to the presidency. 


ProposE CONTINUING PRESIDENT ON 
BoarpD 


A proposal that the President be con- 
tinued on the Executive Board for one 
year after the expiration of his presidency 
was discussed, and the secretary was re- 
quested to inform the Committee on 
Constitution and By-Laws that the board 
recommends that action be taken to bring 
this about. 


New APPOINTMENTS 


The following board and committee 
appointments were made: 


Advisory Board for the Study of Special 
Projects 
Harry Miller Lydenberg for term ex- 
piring in 1938. 
Library Extension Board 
Mary U. Rothrock for term expiring 
in 1938. 
College Library Advisory Board 
Charles B. Shaw for term expiring in 
1938. 
Board on Library Service to Children in 
Public Libraries and Schools 
Jean Carolyn Roos and Carl Vitz for 
terms expiring in 1936. 
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Board on the Library and Adult Educa- 
tion 
Linda A. Eastman for term expiring in 
1938. 
Board of Education for Librarianship 
Keyes D. Metcalf for term expiring in 
1938. 
Editorial Committee 
Amy Winslow, chairman, Louis J. 
Bailey, Esther Johnston, Gerhard R. 
Lomer, and Winifred Ver Nooy. 
Committee on Library Administration 
Clarence E. Sherman, chairman. 
Committee on Resources of American Li- 
braries 
David J. Haykin, chairman. 


It was voted that the President be 
authorized to make additional committee 


appointments on behalf of the Executive 
Board. 


Bulletin Frontispieces 
duced 


Seven frontispieces—statements on 
the value of libraries by nationally prom- 
inent people—which have appeared in the 
Bulletin of the American Library Associa- 
tion since December, 1932, were repro- 
duced for sale at the A. L. A. conference 
in Chicago and nearly 7,000 of these re- 
productions were sold. 


Repro- 


A limited number of poster-size repro- 
ductions (14 x 17 inches) of the Newton 
D. Baker, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Governor Horner, and Governor Lehman 
statements will be sold as long as they last 
at the following prices: Single copy, 35c; 
10, 50c; 25, 75€; 50, $1.35; 100, $2.25; 
250, $4.75; 300, $6.00; 500, $10.25. 

Secretary Ickes’ statement appearing in 
the November Bulletin has now been 
added to the group which may be obtained 
in reprint size (7 x 10 inches) —the others 
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in this group being the statements by John 
H. Finley, Walter S. Gifford, Mrs. Frank. 
lin D. Roosevelt, and Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. These will be sold at the follow. 
ing prices: Less than 25, 3c each; 25 to 
100, 2c each; 100 or more, Ic each. 

Librarians purchasing copies at the con- 
ference proposed posting them in store 
windows and branch libraries and on out- 
door bulletin boards; sending them to city 
council members and community leaders; 
asking club presidents to post them on club 
bulletins; and having them reprinted in 
community publications. Other libm- 
rians have used the statements in their 
annual reports and on the covers of library 
bulletins. 

OFAN 


Students’ Guide to Good 
Reading 


Tue Students’ guide to good reading, 
prepared primarily for college stu 
dents by a group of thirty-five college 
professors of English, headed by Atwood 
H. Townsend of New York University, 
has been recently 
National Council of Teachers of English. 

Under thirty subject heads the guide 
lists and briefly describes nine hundred of 
the best books written in or translated into 
English, most of which may be bought for 
a dollar or less each. Information given 
includes the editions in which each book 
is obtainable, and books of equal im 
portance even though the latter are rela 
tively expensive. 

Throughout the Guide is a sprinkling of 
students’ reviews, ranging from 20 to 150 
words in length. The fifty-page pamphlet 
is sold for fifteen cents postpaid ; ten cents 
each in lots of ten or more. Address Ne 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 21) 
West 68th Street, Chicago. 
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For Classifiers 


Classification; an introductory manual, by 
Margaret Herdman. Single copy, 35c; 
25 or more copies, 20c each. 


As to purpose, this small manual may be 
said to take the place of the pamphlet by 
Corinne Bacon, first published in 1916, 
though there has been no attempt to ap- 
proach the subject in the same way. Miss 
Herdman’s opening paragraph, for instance, 
instead of defining classification, deals with 
the question why any library finds it neces- 
sary to classify. In her choice of the three 
most used schemes, Brussels has been sub- 
stituted for Cutter, as, indeed, it should be 
in any consideration of classification from 
an international point of view. 

In general the text reads easily, and the 
author avoids the pitfalls of sacrificing con- 
tent to simplicity. Miss Herdman defines 
notation as a shorthand abbreviation of 
classification, rather than as the symbol of 
a scheme of classification, which is Margaret 
Mann’s more modern explanation of the 
term in her Introduction to cataloging and 
the classification of books. As to arrange- 
ment, the manual proceeds logically from the 
theory of the subject, through its practical 
aspects and its history, to a discussion of the 
chief systems of today. In Miss Herdman’s 
mention of the un-mnemonic notation of the 
Cutter scheme, she fails to make clear how 
anyone can eliminate non-mnemonic features 
simply by completing a scheme or by print- 
ing it as a whole. 

There are one or two obvious omissions. 
No mention is made of the fact that Dewey 
was chosen as the basis for the Brussels 
scheme largely because of its universal nota- 
tion. In the fine bibliography one is sur- 
prised not to find the reports of the 
librarian of Congress as sources of up-to- 
date information about the Library of 
Congress scheme. Also no bibliography of 
the Brussels scheme is complete without the 


inclusion of the material under “Bibliografic 
Modifications,” to be found in the introduc- 
tion to recent editions of the Dewey deci- 
mal classification. 

This publication should be much used by 
the classifier in the smaller library and by the 
beginning student in the field. In spite of 
the existence of many excellent compre- 
hensive textbooks there is a decided need 
for such a brief, simple manual which covers 
all aspects of classification even in its most 
recent developments. 

Harriet DoroTHEA MAcPHERSON, 
Assistant Professor, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University 


Mudge Supplement 


Reference books of 1931-1933. Third in- 
formal supplement to Guide to reference 
books, fifth edition, by Isadore Gilbert 
Mudge assisted by Constance M. Win- 
chell. $1.25. 


Librarians, especially reference workers, 
library school instructors, students, and re- 
search workers will gratefully add to their 
indispensable Guide to reference books this 
informal supplement to the fifth edition. It 
covers 1931, 1932, and to some extent 1933, 
but does not cumulate the 1929 and 1930 
supplements though it refers back to the 
fifth edition when the title appears there. 

Over six hundred items are listed, more 
than half of them new titles. Foreign 
titles, especially French and German, are 
well represented. With Miss Mudge’s 
usual care each is accurately identified, and 
in the majority of cases annotated, fre- 
quently including some fact puzzling to most 
of us who lack Miss Mudge’s uncanny 
faculty for getting to the bottom of a prob- 
lem. 

Quite as valuable as the new titles are the 
new editions and new volumes of works in 
progress, mention of the status of projects 
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not yet published, and the location of bibliog- 
raphies, checklists, etc., published in scien- 
tific series or as issues of a periodical. 

It is surprising to note how many new 
headings appear, to take care of dictionaries, 
histories and biographies of countries never 
before represented, and fields of biography 
and technology. 

Miss Mudge’s comment in her preface is 
significant. She notes that while there have 
been certain interruptions and postpone- 
ments, she can “remember no time when the 
flood of reference books has been as great 


mi 


Regarding Panels 


To the Secretary: 

I am moved by Mr. Ferguson’s allusion 
to the panel method of discussion in the 
November Bulletin (p. 494) to add a word 
on the subject, the result of my own ob- 
servation during the A. L. A. conference and 
previously. 

First, I should say that I believe the 
chances of an interesting and stimulating 
meeting to be better under this method than 
under any previously evolved. At the same 
time, there are definite limitations, of which 
size of the gathering may possibly be one. 
Of this I am not sure though the burden 
of proof seems to be on the other side. 

The limitations that impress me most 
however, are the limitations placed by the 
objective of the meeting and the type of 
subject under discussion. The value of the 
panel is that it serves admirably to open up 
new problems and new aspects of old ones. 
It achieves when successful, the objective of 
stimulating thinking along new lines. It 
also clarifies an issue in so far as that can 
be done by presenting all possible aspects of 
the question. Where it fails is in putting 
over to a group a definite idea or in estab- 
lishing conclusions. 

As to technique, I came from Chicago con- 
vinced of the value of a preliminary meet- 
ing—a dress rehearsal of a sort. If the 
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as during the past four years.” Discount. 
ing the trivial and temporary, “an astonish. | 
ing number are substantial, even mony. 
mental, productions which would have beep 
remarkable in a period of great prosperity 
and are little short of miraculous in a period ! 
of reduced buying power.” 

Is it not equally remarkable that in this 
same time of reduced staffs and increased 
responsibilities this work has been so ade. 
quately brought up to date? 

GERTRUDE GILBERT Drury, 
Public Library, St. Louis, Missouri 


c 
| 


subject is one suitable for panel presenta- 
tion, I believe that the spontaneity of pres- 
entation will not be taken away by an hour 
ot previous discussion among the panel men- 
bers and such discussion will probably lead 
to a more orderly presentation of ideas and 
better meeting of arguments and will pre 
vent digression into unimportant side issues. 
EvizABETH M. SmitH, Chairman, 

A. L.A. Publicity Committee 
[Preliminary planning, yes. But exper- 
enced leaders of panel discussions appear to 
be almost unanimous in opposition to a re 


hearsal. C. H. M.] 


Detroit Comment on SBB 


To May Wood Wigginton, Chairman 
A. L. A. Subscription Books Committee: 
I have been intending for some time to 
write you and add my vote of gratitude to 
those you and your committee must It 
ceive for the very useful Subscription Books 
Bulletin which you edit. Your article, 
“Why Not Use It?” gave the final impetus. 
We have used the Bulletin constantly from 
its first issue and in order to have the it- 
formation quickly available for telephone 
calls we keep a card index to the Bulletin, 
and to its predecessor the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association Bulletin, and to other 
sources of information. 
The time and effort required to gather and 
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prepare the information about subscription 
books must be considerable, I know, and 
the work must entail much detective skill 
to run down the many aliases of some of 
these sets. It seems then that the least the 
rest of us can do, who benefit from this work 
so considerably, is to tell you how much we 
really appreciate what you are doing. 

Mase. L. Conat, Associate Reference 

Librarian, 

Public Library 

Detroit, Michigan 


Thanks to You, South Dakota! 


To the Publications Department: 

In connection with the Twenty-seventh 
Annual Program of the South Dakota Li- 
brary Association conference held recently, 
we wish to extend thanks to the Publications 
Department of the American Library As- 
sociation for the very timely and most per- 
tinent publication—Current problems in 
public library finance—about which the in- 
formal and therefore most practical dis- 
cussion during the conference centered. 

We include herewith one of the resolu- 
tions adopted: 

“The following matter of professional in- 
terest seems of sufficient importance to re- 
ceive special emphasis in the resolutions. 
Much of the success of the program was 
directly due to the use of the A. L. A. pub- 
lication, Current problems in public library 
finance, which served as a basis for most 
of the discussion.” 

LoraAINE M.Vi as, Secretary-treasurer, 
South Dakota Library Association 


Des Moines Scrapbook Useful 


To the Editor: 

The Southeastern Library Association 
and the Southwestern Library Association 
will meet in a joint conference in Memphis 
October 18 to 20, 1934, which has been 
designated as a regional conference of the 
A. L. A. These two associations are com- 
posed of all the states south of the Ohio 
River and extending from the Atlantic 
Coast to California. 

While in Chicago attending the A. L. A. 
conference Forrest Spaulding told me of the 
scrapbook that was made in connection with 
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the regional conference held in Des Moines, 
Iowa, October 12 to 15, 1932. Mr. Spauld- 
ing has very kindly lent me this scrapbook 
and also a copy of the proceedings of the 
conference. With this scrapbook in hand the 
promotion of our southern regional con- 
ference is going to be mere play. This book 
is a mine of information and data for all 
details in the promotion of a regional li- 
brary meeting. 

Jesse CUNNINGHAM, Librarian, 

Cossitt Library 
Memphis, Tennessee 


For College Librarians 


To the Editor: 

The November issue of the Bulletin of 
the Association of American Colleges con- 
tains two articles of possible interest to 
college librarians: pp. 337-345, “College 
Students’ Reading,” by Pierce Butler, de- 
scribing experience in the John Crerar Li- 
brary in Chicago with college students; and, 
Pp. 330-336, a “Report on the Activities of 
the College Library Advisory Board of the 
American Library Association,” by the 
chairman. 

Donavp B. Giicurist, Chairman, 
A.L. A. College Library Advisory Board 


FitzGerald Letters Sought 
To the Editor: 


I am now compiling a second volume to 
the FitzGerald Medley, which has been 
lately published, and I am desirous of find- 
ing new material by Edward FitzGerald, 
translator of Omar Khayyam, if possible. 
Could I ask you for help in finding the 
ownership and whereabouts of any Fitz- 
Gerald letters and books (annotated by 
him) ? 

Cuartes GANnz 
“Brownbays,” 
Little Common, Bexhill, Sussex, 
England 


Friendly Criticism 
To the Secretary: 
I have been a friend and supporter of 
public libraries all my life. Some of my 
very good friends are functioning as libra- 
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rians in certain of the larger cities in 
Indiana. I have been on both sides of the 
fence relative to matters of taxation, having 
at one time been employed in an executive 
capacity by the Indianapolis public schools, 
and during the past six or eight years having 
done considerable work for governmental re- 
search associations. All in all, I feel that 
I am at least in a measure competent to 
speak frankly regarding our libraries and 
to make what I believe are certain con- 
structive suggestions. 

In the first place, it is a matter of record 
that the work of the average public library 
has increased tremendously during the past 
few years, whereas income has been sharply 
reduced; in many instances as much as 50 
per cent or more. However, as a whole, a 
fine standard of service has been maintained 
in spite of the handicaps imposed by lack of 
funds and the extra burden of work as- 
sumed. 

The libraries in my opinion have done a 
splendid job, but in many communities they 
need what is commonly referred to as a 
good “publicity man” who will see that these 
facts are properly given to the general public 
through the medium of the newspapers, 
luncheon clubs, civic organizations, etc. It 
is all very well to hide your light under a 
bushel, but in these days it is necessary con- 
stantly to advertise your products, your 
service, or your governmental agency if you 
wish people as a whole to remember you. 

I believe that the staffs of many libra- 
ries are sadly in need of a thorough course 
in how to deal with and handle the general 
public. In many instances we find otherwise 
very competent people totally lacking in the 
ability to make a patron feel at ease in 
dealing with him. In many instances I find 
what might be termed a certain polite aloof- 
ness, a sort of air of superiority that is 
out of keeping with practices followed in 
modern business contacts. 

As you well know, many successful retail 
establishments follow the policy of “the 
customer is always right,” and something of 
this kind might, with necessary moderation, 
fit in very well in certain libraries. There 
is more of a human touch needed so that 
when the libraries are unjustly attacked, 
instead of having a certain number of more 


or less passive friends in the community, g 
host of active supporters will be ready tp 
come to the front. 

What I have stated here is the result of 
my experience and contact with many 
braries and employees in some few cities ang 
towns. 

INDIANA AUDITOR 
MFANAN 


La “Revue du Livre” 


A new monthly periodical, the Revue dy 
Livre, is called to the attention of Bulleti, 
readers by Georgette de Grolier, Librairie 
Joseph Gibert, 26-30, Boulevard Saint 
Michel, Paris, 6, France. The magazine ig 
intended to furnish foreigners with informa 
tion that is now lacking on libraries and the 
world of books in France. Further informa 
tion about the periodical may be obtained 
from Mlle de Grolier. 


PFAAN 


Exchange of Portraits Wanted 


Professor Boris Osipovich Borovich, P.0, 
Box 329, Kharhov 31, Ukraine, U. S$. $.R, 
wishes to get in touch with people or inst 
tutions in the United States who are inter 
ested in collecting pictures and portraits 
of leaders in literature, science, art, and 
politics, and who would be willing to enter 
into an active exchange. He is a collector 
of such material, and is eager to add pictures 
of American leaders, past and present, t 
his collection. He also collects Ex Libris, 
which he would be glad to exchange for 
American examples. 


FINAN 


Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland, Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian, of 
fers for sale: Traill’s Social England, tq 
set in good condition, without library owner 
ship marks, $30. 

VPN 


New York Public Library, New York 
City, Robert J. C. Lingel, chief of Acquist 
tion Division, wants: Library Extensiom 
News, no. 1 (“Rural Library Extension 
ference”), Apr., 1929, and no. 3 (“Libray 
Extension Legislation, 1929”), June, 19% 
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Order Any You May Have Missed 
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Cloth: soci to or SF Ss, 3$C; 
25; 2 3 §0, 0; 100, $21. ‘? 
Recent Children’s Books. 4 
Thirty outstanding books of selected and 
gutsied ty Janie G Van Clowns, sae eoglon aan 
$3; 1000, $s. 
Replacement List of Fiction. a 
Lists novels worth with prices of 
several editions in whi is available. { 
Planographed. Printed cover, 75¢. 4 


Significance of the School Library. 


vital > -‘ tionship between and 
teache:. ad librarian. (Leads, No. 10) sop. Mia 


Simple Library Cataloging. 4 
+ Sa revision by Miss Akers. Disc 
ule ot cataloging, c 
from gsp. to 173p. Cloth, $1.50. om 
Standards for Public Libraries. 
tin, 10 copies, roc in stamps; 25, $0C; $0, 75¢; 10%)! 
Subject Headings for Children’s Books. 


children’s a yen By out 
and junior high schools. 3236p. Cloth, $3.25.” 
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